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ISN’T IT WORTH 
A TRIAL? 


We do not claim that Nujol is a 
cure for all ills. 


But many people have told us that 
it is. 
Why? 


Because most human illness is considered to 
be directly or indirectly caused by constipa- 
tion. 


Nujol relieves constipation. 











It may help you. Try it. 
It is absolutely harmless. 


Nujol is never sold in bulk. Send 
50c. and we will ship new kit size 
to soldiers and sailors everywhere. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 
BAYONNE Dept. 14 NEW JERSEY 


Nu} ol Jor constipation 







































WHOM THE GODS LOVE 


“The Flower of England Perished in This War” 


By Amelie Rives 
(Princess Troubetzkoy) 


I 


HALL we then downcast fare with mournful eyes, 
Wear veils of Cyprus, swathe ourselves in black, 
Because those high-hearted Venturers came not back 
To homely solace, from their great emprise? 
Shall we, made small by sorrow, send regret 
To dog their radiant course, who now are sped 
On errands of immortality and fled 
Beyond our finitude of toil and fret? 


Shall we not rather, knowing them so far 
From all that racks us—safe from grief and time’s 
Intolerable familiarities 
With the shuddering flesh and spirjt—like a star 
Of gladness set their memory that sublimes 
All sorrow, in our night of agonies. 


II 


For could they choose, be sure they’d not return! 
Nor love, nor fame could lure them who have known 
The ravishment of the spirit gladly blown 
By winds of perilous purpose to the bourne 
Of wild, exultant, ultimate escape, 
From beggaring Life, and Death’s largesse have taken, 
In glory of youth, in splendour of wills unshaken, 
These rode down time and left Old Age a-gape. 


Think you they would come back, they who have wrung 
The honey and gall from life in one great hour? 
Who have been given the Freedom of God’s City? 
Triumphant be their dirge who were the flower 
Of mourning England—Shame them not with pity. 
Whom the Gods love die young!—die young!—die young! 
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The Nightmares of a Pacifist—No. 3 
S a swift termination to his un-American protests against the war, Willie 
3onehead was flung bodily by his boss through the window of his office on 
The fact that this happened while Willie 


the eighteenth floor of a skyscraper. 
slept, didn’t leave him any too happy when he woke up in a sweat of terror. 
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The Doughboy’s Dictionary 


A Handy Guide for Those About to Fire the Kaiser from His Job 
By Rospert M. Co.Luetr 


Illustrations by CHARLES SARKA 


IDE. A staff officer who does the general’s worry- low who beats a typewriter all day instead of drilling. 
ing for him. All the general has to do is to He is hounded to death by men wanting to know what 
command the camp. detail they will be on the next day. 

ArtitLtery. Artillerymen wear red hat Cook. Either the best liked or the most hated man 
cords and expect some day to shoot large ia his battery or company. A good cook goes a long way 





lumps of lead into the Huns. By far the 
most important branch of the service—in 
their own estimation. 

ATTENTION. A very annoying command 
given just when the soldier wants to rest 
the most. 

Barracks. See Tent. 

Buck Private. The poor devil who does 
all the work and gets the least pay. It 

doesn’t take a col- 





lege education to be 
a a buck private. 
e%, Buc.e. A‘‘musi- 


everything. 








working at its trade. 


cal”’ instrument which tells the 
soldier the proper time to do 





Does the General’s 
worrying for him 





for a time after committing 
some breach of military eti- 


towards winning the war. 

Corporat. A non com. who wears two 
stripes on his arm. In his own estimation 
he is little short of a general. The privates 
rank him just below themselves. 

Detait. A bunch of men under a non 
com. who are “supposed” to work at some 
particular job. It depends on the non com. 
as to how much work they do. 

Docey Doe. The 
army name for the 
guard house. Itis the 
soldier’s residence 


Buzzer. <A form of tele- 
graph instrument which buzzes 
instead of clicking. Very annoy- 
ing when you try to sleep in the 
same tent with one while it is 


quette. The only branch of the 
service to which he is not 
continually trying to get a 
transfer. 

Dritunc. This consists of 
going out on the field and doing 
something you already know. 





CuHEvRoNsS. Stripes worn on Fatt In. The most hated 
the arm by non coms. They command of them all. It means 
enable the public to tell them throwing away your cigarettes 
from mere privates. Thereare and getting into formation. 
so many different kinds of chev- Fatt Our. A command 
rons worn that it is folly forone heard even by the deaf. It 
to try to tell them apart who means to break ranks. You 
has been in the serviceonlyfour will not be wanted again for 
or five months. Ask the man _ possibly fifteen minutes. 
who owns one. Faticue. Any sort of man- 

Company Cierk. The fel- ual labor wished on the soldier. 














Beats a typewriter all day 


The best liked or the most 
instead of drilling 


hated man in his company 











Well named. Fatigue uniform is the polite 
name for overalls. 

First Ciass Private. A private draw- 
ing $3 per month more than a buck private. 
In all other respects he is apt to be worse 
than the latter. 

Furtoucn. A leave of absence to go 
home. Another definition for Heaven and 
about as hard to obtain. Even the officers 
have a tough time getting them. 

Groominc. Massaging and manicuring 
horses. Done whenever there is nothing 
else to do. 

Guarps. Soldiers detailed to stay up all 
night and report men coming into camp late. 

Horses. Large, hungry animals used 
to carry the officers around. They must 
be fed three times a day. Every spare 
moment must be utilized in grooming them 
whether they need it or not. 

Hospitat. A place everybody wants to 
get, as it looks like a snap lying in bed. As 
soon as he gets there he wants to get out. 

InciNERATOR. A large tin pan into which 
is put all the garbage. ‘Then a private builds a fire 
under it and worries the garbage into incinerating. 
Incinerators are not as fragrant 
as the rose. Their memory 








lingers. 
Jacx. The army term for 
money. A very rare substance 


and used by many only to pay 
debts on pay day contracted 
during the previous month. 

Kuaxit. Something every 
soldier is supposed to wear but 
never does. 

Kitrcuen Poutce. A digni- 
fied term for scrubbing dirty pans in the kitchen. 

Mepicat Corps. Composed of fellows who thought 
some of being doctors and then decided to study law. 
They dish out iodine and pills at sick call according to 
whether the patient is sick or dying. 

Mess Kir. A couple of tin pans, a cup, knife, fork 
and spoon comprise a mess kit complete. Some of these 
arecertain to belost after which the man uses his fingers. 

Mess SERGEANT. The non com. who goes over to the 
quartermaster’s every day and draws out almost enough 
food to last till the next day. The rest of his time is 
spent in worrying the Kitchen Police and making them 
wish they were in civilian life again if only for five 
minutes so they could tell him what they think of him. 

Pay Catt. The sweetest music the soldier hears. 
He will even leave a poker game to answer it. 

Periop oF EMERGENGY. 
The term for which the sol- 
dier enlisted. Variously esti- 
mated by him to be any 
where from two weeks to 
ten years. 

Pick. See Shovel. 

Poxer. Acard game for- 
bidden by the authorities. 
Therefore never played ex- 





A Shave Tail 











In his own estimation he 
ts little short of a General 





Ricut Dress. When this command 
is given every man puts his left hand on his 
hip, looks to the right and jabs the man on 
his left with his elbow getting much en- 
joyment out of same. It is no fun for the 
man on the left end of the line because he 
has no one to annoy. 

SappLeE. A large leather contraption 
used on a horse to keep the rider from get- 
ting too close to him. They look innocent 
enough but it takes about two hours a 
week to clean them so they will pass inspec- 
tion. After soaping and rubbing them for 
an hour the soldier begins to wonder how 
hard it is to ride bareback. 

Sammy. A nickname wished on the 
American soldier. He doesn’t like it and 
would welcome a better one. 

SERGEANT. A non com. wearing three 
stripes who makes as much trouble for the 
corporals as they do for the privates. Their 
head is very apt to get into a swollen con- 
dition immediately after their appointment. 
In some cases this swelling is permanent. 

Suave Tatts. Newly commissioned officers who 
haven’t got used to the fact yet. They can be spotted 
two blocks away. 

Suove.. A short, blunt-look- 
ing instrument much in use in 
all training camps. Its uses are 
manifold but it is employed 
mainly in connection with its 
cousin, the pick, in moving dirt 
from one place to another and 
then bringing it back. The 
engineers are particularly 
partial to it. 

SoMEWHERE. The principal 
town in France. Where all the soldiers’ friends are who 
have gone over. 

Sick Catt. Astated time in the day when every man 
who is sick, or thinks he is, goes over to the hospital and 
has the doctors give some iodine. If he has a stomach 
ache he takes it internally. If he has the spinal menin- 
gitis or merely lockjaw he applies the iodine externally. 
In very bad cases they give out pills. 

SuppLy SerGeant. The non com. who stalls off the 
men whenever they want any clothes or other supplies. 

Tent. A place in which to sleep, smoke, chew and 
talk about what each man will do when he gets out of 
the army. Some rotten barber shop chords are fre- 
quently obtained in the tents. 

Top Serceant. Sometimes called Top Kick. A 
non com. who makes it unpleasant, for the sergeants. 

TransFeER. A change from 
one company to another or 
from one branch of the service 
to another. Everybody wants 
one till he gets it and then 
wishes he were back in the 
place where he came from. 

Truck Drivers. Re- 
formed cavalrymen who drive 
large homely looking trucks. 











The Top Kick 





cept in the afternoons and 
evenings. 


Reformed cavalrymen who drive large homely-looking 
trucks around 


A general under no conditions 
could feel as important as they 
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“Do You Know, Emity, Sometimes I To1nk One Porkiess Day PER WEEK 1s Not Enoucu.” 


do while seated on their truck. Never having seen one 
dismounted we know nothing further of their habits. 

Unirorm. A suit of clothes that keeps the soldier 
from worrying every morning about whether he will 
wear his blue or his gray suit that day. 

Wuirtet Hope. Men who have been recommended for 
commissions but whose commissions have not arrived 
from Washington yet. They wear white bands on their 


arms and broad smiles on their faces. The Lucky 
Stiffs. 
Y.M.C.A. A place to go in the evening and write 


home to the folks telling them 


where “‘sports” congregate. Some words are not in any 
dictionary, but everybody understands their meaning. 

You may become a great poet with words if you 
only know the trick of arranging them as well as 
Shakespeare or Tennyson. In fact, all the great books 
of the world are merely one darned word after another. 
Arrange these words like a person dressing a Christmas 
show-window, and presto! You are famous and a 
genius. 

In fact, words will do anything for you except pay 
the rent and buy sugar. 

Echoes 





to send a box of candy and Oe rae 


Ae 
cake. f= 





Words 


ORDS are caused by 
\ \ putting letters to- 
gether. The only ex- 
ceptions to this rule, in Eng- 
lish, are A and I—two words 
constituting a letter each. 
They are the hermits of the 
alphabet. All the other 
words have gotten their let- 
ters married to one another 
with no hope of divorce. 
Words are used for 
various purposes. In Russian 
and Hungarian they are used 
to hoard z’s, y’s and x’s. In 
French words were invented 
in order to be polite. In 
German words were brought 
into being in order to scare 
foreigners. Chinese words are 
ahousehold game, like pigs in 








. “CAN Tyou play something 
; else than that everlast- 
ing March from Lohengrin at 
my wedding?” asks the sev- 
eral-times-grass widow who is 
arranging for another of her 
matrimonial events. 

“Certainly, madam,” re- 
sponds the courteous 
organist. 

And as the bridal cortege 
wends its way down the aisle 
the church shakes to the 
thundering forth of that 
popular classic, “Over and 
Over Again.” 





Among Those Present 

The person who is giving 
the party strolls over to 
where an unrecognized guest 
is sitting idle next to the 
band and asks him 'reprov- 
ingly: “‘What instrument do 








clover and the fifteen puzzle. 
Most English words are 
found in the dictionary and 
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Wuo Saiw No ANNEXATIONS? 


you play?” 

The guest replies: “A 
house organ, when there is 
one about.” 
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“I’m so glad you came along, Aunt Emma. 
offensive, and we need a tank!” 


Between You and Me 


By Joun J. Corcoran 
OW does it happen that nearly every magazine 
H on the newsstands contains the exclusive con- 
tributions of the country’s greatest living 
writers? 

If the days of miracles are over, how do the Pull- 
man porters manage to get such a definite part in their 
short, kinky hair? 

Maybe the Kaiser believes that he has a divine right 
simply because of its superiority over his shriveled left. 

It seems to me that the real difference between a 
discussion and an argument is the tone of voice used. 

Who is responsible for the decree that compels 
umpires and hotel baggagemen to wear dark-blue 
flannel shirts? , 

Isn’t it a bit queer that the books of familiar quota- 
tions should so completely igriore the stock market? 

The other day I met the eighth wonder: a man who 
admitted that he hasn’t a keen sense of humor. 

There is one person for whom I shall always have a 
particularly warm feeling: the barber who, when I was 
fifteen, cut my hair and then added, “‘Shave, sir?” 


A Business Genius 
Unlucky fisherman—Boy, will you sell that big string 
of fish you are carrying? 
The boy—No, but I'll take yer pitcher holdin’ it 
fer fifty cents. 


We’re going to start a big 





The Great Cosmopolis 


By Howarp Dietz 


EW YORK is full of aliens, 
Moroccans and Australians, 
Brazilians and Sicilians and the swarthy Hindu- 


stans— 
Infested with Peruvians, 
Phoenicians and Vesuvians, 
Algerians and Syrians and many other clans. 


New York is full of Russians, 

Full of Prussians, 

Full of Swedes— 

Bavarians, Hungarians, 

And other motley breeds— 

The populace of every place from Kankakee to Cork. 
New York is full of everything— 

But people from New York. 


New York has its Bulgarians, 

Its Polish and Ontarians, 

Parisians and Silesians and the folk of sunny Spain. 

New York has its Rumanians, 

As well as Lithuanians: 

New Yorkers come from China, Carolina, Greece and 
Maine. 


New York is full of Tartans, 
Full of Spartans, 

Full of Greeks— 

Croatians and Dalmatians and 
A thousand other freaks . . . 


T6 find a real New Yorker is a problem tough as pork- 
New York is full of everything but people from New 
York. 


Picking Experience 
First chorus-girl—Rather an old boy who 
took you out to supper last night. I didn’t 
know you cared for this dotage business. 
Second chorus-girl—The old grandpa you refer 
to may be in his dotage; but believe me, Mamie, he 
does understand table d’hote-age. 
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A FascinatTinc GAME 
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Drawn by Catvert Situ VENEERING 
The Tardy Visitor a pole and were parading him round and round the 
ik ties ie house, and him a-yelling bloody murder in three lan- 
By T. F. Mitcneu guages. All in the living world I’d done to learn ’em 
LL day she had been seated at the window wait- that trick was to take ’em ro 


ing for the expected visitor. A frozen 

alone greeted her, for it was bitter col 
and icy within. She shivered slightly every | 
and drew her shawl closer around her. 
shrieked loudly with threatening gusts and tl 
sullen with clouds. 


But presently a gentle tapping arose, swelling soon 


into a mighty clamor and then was still. 


turned her head eagerly, a faint flush overspread her 
face and a gentle warmth stole over her. She gave a 


deep sigh of relief, all the tense lines vanished 
from her glance and she became radiant; fo 


expected caller had arrived. It was the steam. 


Their Perspicacity 
By Tue ARKANSAN 
“T’VE got the smartest dad-burned bunch 


19> 


of children in seven states!” triumphantly 


. asserted Mr. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, 


Ark. “I don’t have to learn ’em nuth’n’; 
they just nacher’ly saturate wisdom by look- 
ingon. Tuther day I heered a hooraw out in 
the yard, and sa’ntered out after a while to 
see what was coming off. And, blamed if the 
rest of the kids hadn’t took Rowdy, the baby, 
and emptied a jug of molasses over him, rolled 
him in the leaves, put him a-straddle of 








landscape over to Tumlinville to see 
d without them there I.W.W. fellers 
ittle while tar-and-feath- . 
The wind ered and rid EEN: 
1e sky was. on rails!” 1 















The girl 


like magic 
r the long 


4 
) 
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Mr. Novice—“ Confound it, I got stung with this car. Every time I go 
out the engine develops’a new knock!” 











An-End-of-the-Season Tragedy 


The poor boob had 
looked at that fur coat 
longingly, the winter 
through, on his way to 
business. 











He dreamed about it 

at his desk, neglecting 

things he ought to 

have done to keep on 
his job. 


Within a few weeks of 
the balmy spring he 
had an irresistible im- 
pulse, and made a 


break for the bank. 


The tailor greeted him 
as a friend, but he 
needed no persuasion, 
and viewed himself 
with joy in the mirror. 





He carried his purchase 
home, filled with the 
ecstasy of possession, 
only to discover he had 
been drafted! 





And in military gear, 
he took his melancholy 
way to the pawnshop, 
where he hocked his 
dream. 
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“Jutta Says I am Crugg, THAT I am Laucuine at HER” 


Saving the Pennies with Julia 


By LAWRENCE VAIL 


Illustration by ALBERT HENCKE 


I 

ULIA always talks to me of economy. “Take care of 
the pennies,” is her motto, “‘and the dollars will 
take care of themselves. Besides,’’ she adds,“ this is 
war-time and everyone should practice economy.” 
[ listen to Julia; I trust she is right; yet my sorry 
experience has taught me to form a different conclusion. 
[It seems to me that only the little brown pennies show 
any capacity for taking care of themselves. They alone 
possess certain conservative and traditional instincts, 
a sense of attachment for the same pocket. Like the 
poor, though in a lesser degree, they are always with us. 
They remind me of those inexpensive umbrellas which 
one can leave with impunity outside any door, and 
which remain faithful to us up to the end of their honest 
careers. The dollars, however, seem smitten with an 
incurable wandering ailment which my close watch of 
the pennies does not appear to relieve. In truth I think 
that the dollars resent any claim to relationship on the 

part of their shabby little brown cousins. 


II 


Julia told me this morning that she must purchase 
a new pair of shoes. I took her to the shop round the 


corner. Though I care not for the odor of leather I sat 
next to her while a pale weary shop-girl climbed number- 
less steps of numberless ladders and laid at Julia’s feet 
numberless boxes. I think that Julia tried on at least 
twelve pairs of shoes while I missed a business appoint- 
ment which. might have resulted in financial profit. 
Finally, after half an hour, Julia discovered a pair of 
shoes which though they made her feet look small only 
promised two days of sufferings. She shook her head 
sadly, however, when she was told that they cost seven 
dollars. She told me that she knew of a place up-town 
where she could procure just as good shoes for six dol- 
lars and fifty cents. Despite all my entreaties she could 
not resist the temptation of saving fifty little brown 
pennies. She accused me of wanton extravagance. She 
wondered what would happen to us if she were not with 
me to teach me economy. She could not understand 
how I could have made ends meet before I had married 
her. 

So I ceased to argue and we climbed onto a ’bus and 
made our way up-town. She looked absent-minded 
when I told her that we could now only save thirty 
little brown pennies—only ten if we did not walk home. 
The clock in a public building suddenly reminded her 























Marrenm 2F Afan+s 


“Well, Kit, how do I look?” 

“Now, Dad, you vain thing. 
You know a woman can’t resist 
a uniform.” 


that the morning had flown. She remembered, 
too, that it was Saturday. The shop would 
probably be closed when we reached it. The 


outcome was that we had to alight from the *bus 
and take a taxi. 

Julia has bought her shoes and she feels 
triumphant because they set her back only six dollars 
and forty-nine cents. I have calculated that they 
have cost me more than eight dollars. She murmurs 
something complicated and deep about principles. I 
must say that I do not understand the principles of 


Julia’s economy. 


III 

Julia decided two months ago that we ought to 
‘economize on our food. In accordance with this idea 
we no longer frequent the up-town restaurants but the 
little places where you get seven courses for seventy 
cents. It is so exciting, she says, not to know exactly 
what you are eating. It is hardly less exciting, I think, 
to speculate how soon you will begin to feel aches and 
where you will feel them. 

It is Julia’s idea that after one of these meals one 
does not need as much breakfast next morning. I 






Watter De Maris 


agree with her entirely: I want 
nothing for breakfast, even the idea 
of lunch is unpleasant. 

Our diet of red ink and spaghetti 
has created within us an economical 
distaste for all manner of food. 
Julia looked so pale this morning 
that I had to call in the doctor. He 
prescribed a number of remedies 
and promised to call on the morrow. 
I know that he will keep this prom- 
ise, that he will make many more 
promises, that he will keep all of 
them. And I have a suspicion that 
he will not allow the day of reckon- 
ing to slip his mind. 


IV 

Julia has suggested that we go 
to a fashionable seaside resort next 
summer, lead a normal, healthy, 
out-of-door life, and thus cut down 
the doctor’s expenses. I have re- 
fused and she is indignant. She 
says that I do not understand the 
principles of economy. 

“Take care of the pennies,”’ she 
reiterates, “‘and the dollars will take 
care of themselves.” I suggest that 
we buy a Rolls Royce in order to 
save carfare, and have Caruso visit 
us once a week instead of going to 
the opera. It is my belief that if we 
follow this plan we won’t have to 
worry about dollars and pennies. 
There soon will be nothing to 
worry about. 

Julia says I am cruel, that I am 
laughing at her. I do not think I 
am cruel at all. I simply cannot 
afford Julia’s economy. 
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Natural History 
By Pau. Sanp 


AM a specimen of a gradually dying race. 

I am a human being in a general sense; but 
after a few years society will indignantly deny 
that we are even of common ancestry. 

They will throw a fit if anyone suggests that the 
human race is a descendant of mine. 

My race is a slow one, and is swiftly being exter- 
minated by the terrific competition of the improved 
species in the struggle for existence. 

In fact, I am nearly unique. 

I have great difficulty avoiding capture and deten- 
tion at the zoological gardens. 

The war will doubtless strengthen my race tempo- 
rarily, due to the reversion of so many advanced organ- 
isms to my brute habits in the stress of the campaign. 

But it will only be temporary. 

Though I have been far more fortunate than most of 
my genus, I may die any time. 

When I do, I am going to leave my body to the 
Smithsonian Institute—if they can find it. 

I am a pedestrian. 
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Pessimisms 
By H. I. Horton 


FTER all, it was the snake that made Eden 
famous. 
The gasoline can is mightier than the horse 
doctor. 
The dove of peace has the biggest job ever cut out 


for a bird. 
The worm turned and then it 





ReapinG BETWEEN THE LINES 


Another Matter 
By Tom P. Morgan 


” H4Y:, looky yur, you long-coupled, murdering son-of-a- 
wolf!” yelled Mr. Gap Johnson, of Rumpus Ridge, Ark. 
“Are you shooting at my dogs, over there in the shade?” 
“Nope!” replied the offender. ‘Shooting at your brother- 
in-law, over beyond the dogs. He owes me five dollars, and—” 
“That so? Looks sorter like rain, don’t it?” 








turned back and went to sleep. 
“They don’t need me,” he said, “as ——— 
it is a wormless day.” 

The nearest some men ever come 
to doing manual labor is to wear a 
wrist watch. 

Any man who ran for office on a 
no sugar platform would have a 
sweet time. 

The prodigal son was moved to end 
his joy ride and return to the family 
vine, fig tree and larder, but he hesi- 
tated, as his visions of the fatted calf 
were troubled by the thought, “It 
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would be just my luck to get back on a 





vealless day.” 


A Miracle of the Future 


By Benjamin De CassEeres 


““IN 2001,” says an extract from the 


Nova Zembla Mirror of October 
24, 2099, “a rare substance called coal 
was discovered in the ancient State of 
Pennsylvania. 

“A grain of coal rubbed against a 
grain of that other precious substance, 
sugar, produced an artificial steak, edible 
and even palatable. Science has never 
been able to solve this miracleof nature, 
nor even inform us as to the chemical 
ingredients of coal, sugar or steak. 

“A craze seized humanity at that 
time and people withdrew their radium 
deposits from bank and exchanged 
them for these rare substances, one 
instance being known of an Eskimo 
President who gave ten thousand disks 
of radium for a single grain of coal 
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and six atoms of sugar.” “Say, 
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His Gift 


Mister, how much does it cost to send a bomb to Germany?” 








A New Impulse to Matrimony 





Shadowed by J. K. Bryans 
“Tell you what, old man, this sugar shortage is getting 
serious.” 
“Doesn’t affect me. 
“Great Scott, man! 
“Oh, I married it.” 


I’ve got 120 pounds of it at home.” 
How did you manage to get it?” 


Straight Tips 
By P. ANDERSON 


NE thing worse than a quitter is a chap who is 
O afraid to begin. 

As to the question of internment—some folks 
think that an “r”’ substituted for an “‘n”’ would better 
fill the bill. 

Political economy very often is the buying of most 
votes for the least money. 

A “pretty piece of baggage” 
“pretty” checks. 

In turning the head of 
peroxide run a dead heat. 


It Helps a Lot: 


La 


generally requires 


woman, flattery and 


“Uncle Walt’s” Exclusiv 


H, these be times when men look glum, and they 
are prone to say the sun has gone to kingdom 
come, and all the skies. are gray. Where’er 

you go you meet the gent who has a 
grouch on file; he’s ready with a loud 
lament, but can’t produce a smile. 
He says he'll bet his’Sunday boots the 
war will never cease; we'll never whip 
the husky Teuts, or see the dawn of 
peace. He says a lot of dismal things, 
as he goes oozing past; and every dreary 
word he springs is bluer than the last. 

Then tell him he is off his base, and 
full of musty prunes; and let a smile 
pervade your face, and sing some cheer- 
up tunes. It helps a lot at times to show 
that there’s one scout in town who will 
not let his soul by woe be crushed and 
beaten down. 

We have some heavy loads to pack in 
these grim, seething times; and oft it 
galls a voter’s back to get his share of 
dimes. And when he gathers up a few, 
like lightning streaks they’re gone; he 
has to buy his wife a shoe, himself a 





Drawn by E. Fiourt 


“Tt helps a lot to laugh such guys 
out of their gloomy mood” 





Incoherence or What? 





“Young Gabber made quite a-long speech at the club 
forum last night.” 

“What was he talking about?” 

“He didn’t say.” 


Honest confession may be good for the soul, but it is 
bad for the reputation. 

A chaperon is about the only one who gets much 
credit for neglecting her business. 


Careful Hospitality 


GENTLEMAN presented his open cigar-case to his 
neighbor on the right, who thanked him, saying he 

did not smoke. His neighbor on the left also refused, 
with the same reply. The smoker was putting his cigar- 
case away, when his wife whispered to him: 

“John, you have forgotten Mr. Jones over 
there.” 

“Oh, no!” was the reply, “he smokes!” 


by Walt Mason 


Weekly Message to Judge 


demijohn. He groans and grumbles as he sweats, with 
pens, with saws or spades; the girls must have their 
cigarettes, the boys their hand grenades. So 
when you meet him on the street, he 
says that life’s a frost; he says a 
tomb would be a treat, regardless of 
its cost. 

You meet a lot of weary boys who 
chant this sort of tune; they raise 
a sad, heartbroken noise, whenever 
they commune. And sadness isn’t just 
the stuff wise men would deem correct; 
a little fragment is enough a county to 
infect. 

It helps a lot to laugh such guys out of 
their gloomy mood, and show them how 
good sports arise when felled by buffets 
rude. 

If gloom’s contagious, as I say, and 
all the sages hold, it helps a lot if you are 
gay, and jubilant and bold. For glad- 
ness is contagious, too, and spreads like 
itch or mumps, and shoots a ray of sun- 
shine through the lads with doleful 
dumps. 
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People You Have Known 
Judge’s Portrait Gallery 
By H. W. Dee 


NCLE BILLY BRIGHT is a 
sly old dog. He knows just 
how everything is going to 

turn out, believe him. He knows 
how long the new preacher will last, 
why Sally Allen isn’t teaching in 
District No. 2 again next year, what 
Dickey Browne came home from 
college for, and when the war is go- 
ing toend. But he won’t always tell. 

Uncle Billy hasn’t had a shave or 
a hair-cut or a bath for a long time. 
And he won’t, either. He is too 
busy making himself and the rest of 
the folks in Homeburg believe that 
he is seeing things that nobody else 
would see in a thousand years. 
Deep down beneath the scum of his 
unpretentious existence he is busy 
at being a wise old owl. You can 
always tell by the self-satisfied 
twinkle in his wrinkled, squinty eyes. 


If anybody ever got to be so 
ignorant that he didn’t know that 
he didn’t know anything, Mr. B. 
Bright is the man. His ignorance 
has made a “supercutie” out of him. 
When it comes right down to being 
the village cut-up, Uncle Bill is the 
last leaf on the tree in the spring. 
He believes that the whole world is a 
mere monotonous repetition of 
Homeburg. You see, he has never 
been transplanted. 

Mrs. Bright takes in sewing and 
the daughters work in the general 
store. 


His Appreciation 
“Devoted to his wife, is he not?” 
“Oh, yes! Why, he always speaks 

as highly of her as if she were a 
motor car that he was trying to dis- 
pose of.” 


A Common One 
“Who was with you yesterday— 
your best girl?”’ 
“No. It was raining yesterday.” 








The Club-Marine 


By Georce CHAPPELL 


Drawn by Hocartn, JR. 


F all the pests I’ve ever seen 
The deadliest is the Club- 
Marine. 
He lurks about the club at night 
And sinks a téte-4-téte on sight, 
Or blows up many a peaceful nap 
To show how he’s arranged the map. 
His vaporings make poison-gas 
Seem harmless as a demi-tasse 
And liquid-fire or hand-grenade 
As mild as circus lemonade. 
Thank goodness Nature guards us 
well 

And warns us, by a sinking spell. 


Liberty 


By Leanper TurNeEY 


[N Germany, the right of all to 
obey the military authorities. 

In Russia, the right of each fac- 
tion to navigate its own ship through 
chaos. 

In the United States, the right to 
talk as you please if you don’t act 
contrary to the rules. 








Drawn by W. O. Wits0N 


“How much is your sugar a pound?” 


Anywhere on earth, the right to 
pay war prices or do without the 
things. 


“Eleven cents, Ma’am.” 
“Let me have a ‘amy 2 please.” 
“Sorry, Ma’am, but I ain’t got any.” 
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A Digest of the Worlds 
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Her Ideal—Dolly—At last I have met 
my ideal! Kind-hearted, modest, pa- 
tient, self-denying. But, alas, married! 

Daisy—Don’t worry. No woman will 
live long with such a freak. You'll get 
a chance at him.—St?. Louis Times. 


His Delusion—She—What an atro- 
cious necktie! I wouldn’t trust you to 
select anything, you have so little taste. 

He (chuckling)—You forget that I se- 
lected you, my dear. 

She—You think you did, but you 
didn’t really.—Boston Transcript. 


Gone to Her Head—Mrs. Exe—They 
say she’s crazy over shopping. 

Mrs. Wye—Sheis. Why her poor 
husband complains that she pulls 
the bed clothes off him almost 
every night—thinks she examining 
dress goods at a bargain crush.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Better Than an Alarm Clock—Exe 
—Why not have Bridget shut the kitchen 
door mornings? One can smell the break- 
fast all over the house. 

Mrs. Exe—Shut the kitchen door? I 
guess not. The smell is all that gets the 
family up.—Boston Transcript. 


Wifey’s Plan Fails—‘There, now,” 
said the newspaper man’s wife. ‘This 
room is to be your den, to do as you 
please with it. I shall not clean 
it up at any time. You may throw 
your papers around on the floor until 
you are sick of the looks of it. Then 
you may clean it up yourself, if it 
ever becomes so bad it offends your 
sense of decency.” 

The plan was a great success. No room 
in the house is nearer immaculateness 
than the den. It is kept so by the news- 
paper man himself, who does his reading 
and writing and paper throwing exclu- 
sively in the dining-room.—Kansas City 
Star. 


He Knew Something About It— 
“Do you know anything of the art of 
husbandry?” 

“T ought to; I’ve married off five 
daughters.” —Baltimore American. 


It Happened in Indiana—On Friday 
evening Mr. Jackson Stone, of Chicago, 
and Miss Eva Morris, of Hebron, were 
quietly married. As sweetly as the blend- 
ing of two light-beams in the solemn hush 
that fell over the little company of 
friends, these two souls melted into each 
other under the mystic words of union 
spoken by the officiating clergyman.— 
Valparaiso (Ind.) Vidette. 


Looking Backward—Riggs (face- 
tiously)—This is a picture of my wife’s 
first husband. 

Diggs—Silly-looking guy! But say, I 
didn’t know your wife was married before 
she met you. 

Riggs—She wasn’t. This is a picture 
of myself when I was twenty-five.”— 
Boston Transcript. 





SOLDIERS 











Action, Not Words—Sammy—How 
do you manage to get on so well with the 
French girls when you can’t speak the 
lingo? 

Jackie—You'’re dead slow. Can’t ye 
kiss a girl without a dictionary?—Brown- 
ing’s Magazine. 


The Surgeon’s Order—‘The sur- 
geon of the regiment was both pro- 
fessional and military in the order he 
gave the men when he wanted to 
vaccinate them.” 

‘What was his order?” 

““*Present arms.’”—Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 
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Her Burden in the War 
“* Et maintenant, vous m’en mettrez 5m, 50 pour un chapeau.” 
Lady (who has bravely complied with the Government order limiting the material in skirts to 


four yards)—And now I’Il take six yards for a 


hat.—La Baionnette (Paris). 








Military Regularity——Colonel G—— 
is a fine commander, but not a musician. 
He sent for the chief musician of his regi- 
mental band one day and delivered this 
scathing criticism: 

“T notice a lack of uniformity about 
the band which must be regulated. Yes- 
terday morning they were out on parade, 
and the largest man in the band was play- 
ing a little bit of an instrument—flute or 
something of the kind—and you had the 
big drum played by a small man. That 
sort of thing doesn’t look well, and must be 
attended to. I want thesmall mento play 
small instruments and the big men the big 
instruments. And another thing—I want 
the trombone players to slide their instru- 
ments in and out in unison. It annoysme 
to see them all out of step with their 
hands.” —Pittsburgh Chronicle Dispatch. 


Le 


An Attentive Student—Miss Alma 
was rather a talkative young lady, and 
her bosom friend, having missed her for 
some time, called to inquire the reason. 

“No, mum, Miss Alma is not in,” the 
maid informed her. “She has gone to 
the class.” 

“Why, what class?” inquired the caller 
in surprise. 

“Well, mum, you know Miss Alma is 
going to get married soon, so she’s taking 
a course of lessons in domestic silence.”’ 
—Ginger. 
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The Russian ‘*Peace Angel’”’ 
De Russische ersatz-Vrededengel. 
A substitute for the standard kind, but 
declared to be just as good.—De Amsterdam- 
mer (Amsterdam). 


Worse Yet—*‘‘ My butler left me with- 
out any warning.” 

“There are worse things than that. 
Mine left me without any spoons.’’— 
Houston Post. 


That Made Her Madder—‘ They 
separated on account of incompatibility, 
I understand.” 

“Yes, he would never get angry when 
she was.”’—Boston Transcript. 
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Inexplicable! 
“C'est curieux! C'était si joli sur la gravure!”’ 
“Strange! It looked so pretty in the picture!’’—Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 
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JUST KIDS 


Saving at the Source—lIn a lesson on 
hygiene, a teacher, speaking of milk 
said: 

“Where is the best place in which to 
keep milk perfectly nice and fresh during, 
say a hot summer day?” 

One girl—evidently thinking it was an 
easy question—promptly answered: 

‘Please, teacher, in the cow.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Had Worked Together—.MMcssenger 

Who’s the swell ye was talkin’ to, Jim- 
mie? 

Newsboy—Aw! Him an’ me’s worked 
together for years. He’s editor 0’ one o’ 
my papers.—New York Globe. 


Same Thing—A small boy had been 
given a penny with a hole init. Handing 
it to a still smaller companion, he said: 

‘Jimmie, I dare you to go into that 
shop and buy something with this 
penny.” 

Jimmie was quite willing. 
boldly, he said: 

‘“‘T want a doughnut.”’ And, taking it, 
he hastily presented the penny. 

“Here,” said the girl, “‘this penny has 
a hole in it.”’ 

“So has the doughnut,’’ announced 
Jimmie, triumphantly holding it up.- 
Detroit Free Press. 


Entering 


Non-Committal—Bobddby (entertain- 
ing sister’s beau)—Effie told me yester- 
day you was born to be a politician. 

Mr. Simpton—A politician? Why does 
she think that? 

Bobby—That’s what ma asked her, and 
she said because you can do so much 
talkin’ without committing yourself.— 
Boston Transcript. 


Why They Were ‘‘Canned,”’ Per- 
haps—A teacher who believed in keeping 
her youngsters in touch with the march 
of events was beginning a lesson on the 
recent revolution in Russia. 

“Now, who can tell me 
ruler of Russia used to be 
she asked. 

“The czar,”’ bellowed the class. 

“Right! And what was his 
called?” 

“The czarina,”’ two or three ventured. 

“Good,” said the teacher. ‘‘Now, I 
wonder if you know what the czar’s chil- 
dren were called?” 

There was a long pause, then one little 
voice piped up: 

““Czardines!””—Mother’s Magazine. 


what the 
called?” 


wife 
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Under Cover—‘‘Speaking of false 
hair.” 

re” 

“T suppose no woman ever admits that 
she wears false hair.”’ 

“No; she keeps that under her hat.”— 
Kansas City Journal. 


Up To Date—Marcella—Is Bennie 
Beanbrough still painting houses for a 
living? 

Waverly—Yes, but he doesn’t call it 
that now. 

Marcella—What does he call it? 

Waverly—Camouflaging residences.— 
Youngstown Telegram. 


Mother’s Idea—Dashing into a gro- 
cery, a little boy asked for a half a pound 
of oleomargarine. He was being served 
and the grocer’s man was about to wrap 
the margarine up in paper when the 
youngster exclaimed: 

“Mother wants to know if you won’t 
stamp a cow on it, because we’re having 
company.’’—Harper’s Magazine. 
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Father’s Idea—The father in this 
moral little tale is a local manufacturer. 
Things hadn’t been going well at the 
works, and he came home tired the other 
evening. But father is never too tired 
to help Willie with his arithmetic. So 
when Willie looked up from his book and 
asked— 

“Father, how many cents make a 
dime?” 

“Ten,” replied father. 

“And how many mills make a cent?” 
pursued Willie. 

“Not a darn one of ’em, till this coal 
situation loosens up,’’ answered father, 
emphatically.—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Seems Reasonable—A young cavalry 
officer was taking a stroll early one morn- 
ing, when he came upon one of his men 
trying his best to get a horse to jump a 
fence. After watching the greenhorn for 
some time the officer said: 

‘“How do you expect to get that horse 
to go when you’ve only got one spur on?” 

The recruit looked down at his boot and 
replied: 

“Well, sir, if I can only get that 
side of the horse to go, the other one 
is bound to keep up with him.” —London 
Answers. 


Right and Left—Sergeant (drilling 
awkward squad)—Company! Attention 
company, lift up your left leg and hold it 
straight out in front of you. 

One of the squad held out his right leg 
by mistake. This brought his right-hand 
companion’s left leg and his own right 
leg close together. The officer, seeing 
this, exclaimed angrily: 

Sergeant—And who is that fellow 
over there holding up both legs?—Chi- 
cago News. 


Really Patriotic — He — You don’t 
think I am lacking in patriotism in not 
going to the war, do you, Miss Ella? 

She—No; I think you are real patri- 
otic. They tell me they want to make a 
real showing with our bright boys over 
there.—Baltimore American. 
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Not Her Job—He was a young sub- 
altern. One evening the sister in the 
hospital had just finished making him 
comfortable for the night, and before 
going off duty asked: 

“Is there anything I can do for you 
before I leave?” 

Dear little Two Stars replied: “Well, 
yes! I should like very much to be 
kissed good-night.” 

Sister rustled to the door. “Just wait 
till I call the orderly,” she said. “He 
does all the rough work here. ’’—London 
Opinion. 


A Boy’s Idea—Recruiting officer—But 
what would a boy like you do in the 
army? 

Lad—Don’t you need a caddie to carry 
the swords and things?—Dundee Herald. 








Insult—After Injury 
Nurse (to wounded Scotch Tommy)—You play the bagpipes, Donald. I wish you’d blow 
these air cushions up for me.—Tazler (London). 
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A Little Culinary Secret 
* Je peux vous préparer un civet de lapin, justement mon mari est a la chasse.” 
“Let me cook you a nice rabbit stew. My husband’s out hunting now, and I expect him 


back any minute.”—Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 
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Unwashed—A colored Baptist was 
exhorting. 

“Now, breddern and sistern, come up 
to de altar and have yo’ sins washed 
away.” 

All came up but one man. 

“Why, Bredder Jones, don’t yo’ want 
yo’ sins washed away?” 

“T done had my sins washed away.” 

“Yo’ has? Where yo’ had yo’ sins 
washed away?” 

“Ober at de Methodist church.” 

“Ah, Brudder Jones, yo’ ain’t been 
washed; yo’ jes’ been dry cleaned.”— 
Argonaut. 


Not Guilty—An old negro went to the 
office of the Commissioner of Registration 
in a Missouri town and applied for regis- 
tration papers. 

“What is your name?” asked the 
official. 

“George Washington,” was the reply. 

“Well, George, are you the man who 
cut down the cherry tree?” 

“No, suh, I ain’t de man. I ain’t done 
no work for nigh onto a year.”—Every- 
body’s Magazine. 


Mammy’s Decision—A colored wo- 
man was busily engaged in emptying her 
stocking on the desk of the Liberty 
Loan clerk. As the silver quarters, dol- 
lars, nickels, dimes, etc., rolled out onthe 
desk the clerk said, ‘This must be the re- 
sult of a number of hard years’ savings.” 

The old woman replied, “ Yassah, Ah 


been a saving it to bury maself, but Ah 
got to thinkin’ it ovah an’ Ah jus’ made 
up mah mind it would be a heap bettah 
to buy a Liberty bond to help bury dat 
Kaisah.”—Boys’ Life. 


Taken at His Word—‘So you’ve 
given up drinking, have you, ’Rastus?” 
asked the grocer. 

“Yes, sah,” said the old fellow, “I 
ain’t teched a drap in fo’ weeks.” 

“Well, you deserve credit for that.” 

“Yes, sah; dat’s jes’ what I thinks, 
Mistah Brown. I was jus’ gwine ter 
ax yo’ if yo’ cud trus’ me fo’ some gro- 
ceries.’’—Boston Transcript. 
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Hardly That—The conversation had 
turned upon tact. 

“My husband is not very tactful in his 
choice of adjectives,”’ said Mrs. Adam. 

“Why so?” 

“T asked him what he thought of my 
slippers.” 

“And what did he say?” 

“He said they were immense!”—De- 
troit Free Press. 


Waiting—Mr. Styles—Did you get 
caught in the shower while you were shop- 
ping today? 

Mrs. Styles—Oh, no. I was in a de- 
partment store while it rained. 

Mr. Styles—But it rained for two hours. 

Mrs. Styles—Yes, I know. I was wait- 
ing for my change then.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


A Useful Husband—*“Why in the 


world does his wife call him Picket 
Fence? 

“Well, she says he’s easy to see 
through. 

“And, then, he’s very useful around 
the house.” —Milwaukee Sentinel. , 


Wise and Otherwise—“ Miss Strong- 
mind says she doesn’t intend to marry 
until after the war, and then she’ll marry 
only a soldier?” 

“Why a soldier?” 

“Because her husband will then know 
the value of implicit obedience.’”’-—Boston 
Transcript. 





After the Russian Peace Conference 
“ Meus honrados collegas. Todos os nossos esforcos foram baldados. A guerra é ainda a causa 


do insuccesso da nossa empreza. 
depois de celebrada a paz pelos belligerantes.” 


Por isso devemos transferir a nossa conferencia pacifista para 


“Gentlemen, all our efforts were unsuccessful. The war is still the cause of the failure of 
our undertaking. I therefore suggest that we give up pacifist conferences until peace is de- 
clared by the belligerents.”—A Careta (Rio de Janiero). 
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Hardwareitis—Joseph Quinlan, thir- 
ty-five years old, 2400 South Eleventh 
Street, who since 3:30 o’clock yesterday 
afternoon has been known as the “Hu- 
man Hardware Store,” today is recover- 
ing in the Philadelphia General Hospital 
from an operation. When the surgeon 
made his incision some of the articles 
found in the stomach were: 

Cigar lighter, three inches long, with 
small chain for attachment to lapel of a 
coat. 

Padlock, one inch across the flat, with 
three-inch chain attached. 

Thirty-four silver teaspoon handles. 

Six ten-penny nails. 

Glass medicine dropper. 

Three dozen carpet tacks. 

Half dozen safety pins of various sizes. 

Forty pieces of printer’s type, divided 
between letters and blank slugs. 

Two-inch hooks for screen doors with 
eyes attached. 

Several United States coins, varying in 
denominations. 

Canadian coins and souvenir medals. 

Quinlan, who is a printer, says he 
swallowed the padlock and other things, 
but doesn’t quite remember what 
prompted him to do that.—Philadelphia 
Evening Ledger. 


His Reason—“ A. Swindler,”’ read the 
sign in front of a hardware store I once 
saw. I went in and asked the proprietor 
why in thunder he didn’t display his full 
name. “It would look worse,” he said. 
“My first name is Adam.’”—Disston’s 
Hardware Journal. 
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Some Advertiser—‘ The late Senator 
Tabor, millionaire mineowner of Denver, 
built the Tabor Grand Opera House at 
Denver some 30 years ago. He em- 
ployed an Italian artist to decorate the in- 
terior, with the understanding that he 
(Tabor) was not to enter the theater until 
the work was completed. Over the center 
of the proscenium was a picture of 
Shakespeare. On a tour of inspection, in 
company with the artist, Senator Tabor 
said: 

““Whose picture is that?” 

The artist replied: 

“‘Shakespeare.”’ 

“Shakespeare! What in hick did he 
ever do for Denver? You paint him out 
and paint me in.”—Pittsburgh Post. 








‘The Right Reverend”’ 
—Bystander (London). 


Mistaken Identity—Professor Wil- 
liam Howard Taft was in New York re- 
cently, and in the course of his short stay 
took an automobile ride along Riverside 
Drive. At Ninetieth Street a young 
woman five years old saw the big touring 
car coming swiftly down the drive. After 
one long look at the big person in the rear 
seat she jerked the nurse’s apron and 
screamed with delight. 

“Alice! Alice!” asked the nurse, ex- 
citedly, ‘what is it?” 

“Fatty Arbuckle’s growed a mustache 
just like papa’s!””—Argonaut. 
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The Truth—‘Do you think a man 
in politics ought to tell the truth on all 
occasions?” 

“No,” replied Senator Sorghum; “a 
man who is in a position to know the 
truth on all occasions is usually sur- 
rounded with great precautions against 
his telling anything at all.”—Washington 
Star. 


What He Wanted—‘ When is a good 
time to visit the Senate?” inquired the 
stranger in Washington. 

“What sort of speech do you want to 
hear?” , 

“No speech at all. I want to hear ’em 
calling each other names.”’—-Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 


Overburdened—Park—Senator Side- 
swipe seems to be a gloomy person. 

Wood—Yes; it is some sort of internal 
trouble. 

Park—Organic? 

W ood—Mouth organic, I’d call it. 

Park—I fail to get you.” 

Wood—Well; he prepared a 10-hour 
speech not long ago and Congress ad- 
journed before he got a chance to spring 
it. 

Park—Disappointed, eh? 

Wood—Yes; but it isn’t that so much 
as the fact that he is still carrying it 
around in his system.—Youngstown 
Telegram. 
































Times Have Changed 


Autrefois, dans certain pays, c’est avec terreur 
qu’on voyait la marque d’une main noire. 

Formerly, in certain countries, people were 
terrified at the trace of a black hand. 


Aujourd’hui, en France, c’est avec un eil 
bienveillant qu’on en voit la trace. 

Today, in France, it is looked upon as a 
mark of distinction.—Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 











CONSERVATION 


bed 








Just a Bite—“Say, John?” 

“Well?” 

“Did you feed the furnace?” 

“Vou could hardly call it feeding. I 
did give it a little light lunch, so to 
speak.”’—Lowisville Courier-Journal. 

Last Straw—Waiter—Cup o’ tea, 
penn’orth o’ hazelnuts, a small lemon, 
a stone ginger, a munition beer and one 
‘am sanwidge. Wot the bloomin’ busi- 
ness is a-comin’ to I don’t know!—Pass- 
ing Show. 

Jewelry—KAnicker—How much coal 
have you? ; 

Bocker—A solitaire and several bril- 
liants.—New York Sun. 


Blames Hoover—*“ My friend, there is 
really no excuse for your not looking neat 
and clean.” 

“Sorry, mister,” explained Plodding 
Peter, “but I’m conserving my bit along 
wit’ de rest o’ de folks. You jes’ hap- 
pened to hit me on my soapless day.”’ 
Washington Star. 


’ 


Economy—*To-morrow,” said the 
gentlemanly clerk at the stamp wind w to 
a fair customer, “the three-cent rate on 
letters goes into effect.” 

“Oh, isthat so?” she responded. “Then 
you may give me a dollar’s worth of two- 
cent stamps, please.””—Har per’sM agazine. 
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“Comment, Lucie! 
que bébé pleure, et vous lisex?’ 

“Oh! mais, madame, il ne me géne pas!” 

“What, Lucy! The baby crying for more 
than an hour, and you reading?”’ 

“Oh! but, madame, he doesn’t 
me!”’—Le Péle-Méle (Paris). 


bother 


The Difference—The heatless movie 
theater, with its opportune darkness, will 
not offer serious difficulties to the younger 
couples. But the married folks may have 
a hard time keeping warm.—A kron Times. 


Altogether Different—‘‘ Hotel wait- 
ers are not at all like they used to be.” 

“No. Formerly you told a waiter what 
you wanted to eat. Now he tells you 
what you can have.”-—Washington Star. 











Bolshevism 


“ Tenez ferme, je vais 


“Hold steady! Iam now going to try toembroil France and England.” —La Victoire (Paris). 


tacher d’embringuer la France et [ Angleterre!” 





Voila plus dune heure 





| EFFICIENCY 





German Methods—Marshal McCar- 
thy, of New York, was talking about a 
German spy. 

“The Germans make good spies,” he 
said. ‘‘There’s something in the German 
mind which finds spying very congenial. 

“A German likes to do things by 
roundabout methods. He calls it diplo- 
macy. A German was once entertaining 
a friend at dinner, and his wife said: 

‘“**Our new cook is no beauty, but she’s 
the best servant I ever had.’ 

***No, she’s no beauty,’ said her hus- 
band. ‘She’s got a very fine pair of eyes, 
though. Don’t you think so, Fritz?’ 

“**Fine, large, bright eyes,’ Fritz, the 
guest agreed. 

“*Nice arm, too,” said the host. 
‘Beautiful, rounded arm. Did you notice 
it, Fritz?’ 

‘**T did, certainly,’ said Fritz. 
arm.’ 

*“** As for her ankle——’ 

“But here the lady of the house rose 
and hurried to the kitchen. Loud cries and 
a banging and clattering noise ensued. 

““*What’s that?’ said the guest in 
alarm. 

“*Tt’s my wife,’ said the host, ‘dis- 
charging the new cook.’ 

““*So?’ said the guest. ‘But——’ 

«The fact is,’ the host explained, ‘my 
wife liked the girl’s cooking, but I couldn’t 
stand the way she prepared sauerkraut. 
It gave me indigestion.’”—Dayton News. 


‘Lovely 


Smooth Work—‘“ There goes a chap 
who started on a shoestring and now he’s 
independently rich.” 

“He must be a man of great business 
ability.” 

““Not particularly. He married money. 
The dainty boot of an heiress came un- 
laced one day and he was Johnny-on-the- 
Spot.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 


An Excellent Manager—“ What kind 
of a housekeeper did Flubdub marry? 
Some say she’s a poor manager.” 

“I should consider her an excellent 
manager. She makes him get the break- 
fast and they take their dinner out.”— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Sensible—Did your wife give you a 
smoking jacket to wear around the 
house?” 

*“ She was going to; but she took a look 
at the coal pile and then bought me a big 
overcoat and a pair of ear mufis.”— 
Washington Siar. 
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Quality—The young housewife was 
complaining of the small piece of ice that 
had been left in response to her order for 
fifty pounds. 

That the iceman was convinced that 
she was young and inexperienced is evi- 
denced by the nature of his reply: 

“But notice, ma’am, the firm and ex- 
cellent quality of it. In buying ice your 
motto should be not how much but 
how good.’”—ZJnsurance World. 


Took Her Advice—A _ housekeeper, 
going from home for the day, locked 
everything up, and, for the grocer’s bene- 
fit, wrote on a card: 

“All out. Don’t leave anything.” 

This she stuck under the knocker of the 
front door. On her return she found her 














house ransacked and all her choicest . “Sugar for the Bird.” 
possessions gone. To the card on the **No, I’ve not got a new typist yet, but I’m more hopeful now that I’ve had my typew riter 
door was added: machine fitted up with a small clock, mirror, powder-puff and novel-rack attachment.”— 

“Thanks. We haven’t left much.”— Passing Show (London). 
Argonaut, 

Easy—The story is told of two travel- 

The Net Results—‘Pa, what is ing salesmen, detained in a little village SERVANTS | 
meant by political preferment?” hotel in the West. They were introduced 

“In a majority of cases, my son, it toa crazy little billiard table and a set of ’ 
means that a man spends all the money __ balls which were of a uniform dirty-gray Wanted a Steady Job—A farm 
he has and all he can borrow from his _ color. hand who had worked every day in the 
friends, makes a lot.of enemies, gets “But how do you tell the red from the week from dawn till late at night, finish- 
elected to office by the skin of his teeth white?” asked one of the drummers. ing the chores by lantern light, went to 
and is ever after incapable of earning “That’s easy,” said the landlord. the farmer at the end of the month and 
his own living.””— Birmingham Age- “You soon get to know ’em by their _ said: 
Herald. shape.” —Harper’s Magazine. “T’m going to quit. You promised me 


a steady job of work.” 

“Well, haven’t you one?”’ was the as- 
tonished reply. 

“No,” said the worker. ‘There are 
three or four hours every night I don’t 
have nothing to do except fool away my 
time sleeping.” —Farm and Fireside. 





A Concession—The wife of a success- 
ful young literary man had hired a buxom 
Dutch girl to do the housework. Several 
weeks passed and from seeing her master 
constantly about the house, the girl re- 
ceived an erroneous impression. 

“‘Ogscuse me, Mrs. Blank,” she said to 
her mistress one day, “but I like to say 
somedings.” 

“Well, Rena?” 

The girl blushed, fumbled with her 
apron, and then replied, “Vell, you pay 
me four tollars a veek ag 

“Yes, and I really can’t pay you any 

















The Zest of Forbidden Fruit or a ace™ a 
“* Je croyais que tu n’aimais pas les gateaux?”’ a ts not é ot, responded the gir ’ 
but I be villing to take three tollars till 


“* Je les ai en horreur; mais aujourd’ hut, c’est le jour défendu.” 
’ J 4 


“T thought you didn’t like cakes.” , 
“TI detest them; but this is wheatless day.”—Le Baionnette (Paris). Transcript. 


—till your husband gets work.’”’—Boston 











The Show shop f 


By Ficaro 


" DON’T pretend to know much about plays,” said 
the Musician, “but it seems to me that so many 
of them fall down in the last act. Don’t you find 
it so?” 

“To a certain extent, yes,” replied the Critic. 

“Why is it? Is it because the average playwright 
isn’t able to develop the theme he has chosen?” 

“Partly. It’s one thing to present a problem, and 
another to solve it.” 

“But I don’t mean only serious plays. I notice it 
even more in comedies. The last act is never as interest- 
ing as the preceding one.” 

“That is because most plays of today are built 
around one big situation. Take ‘Polly with a Past.’ 
There is really but a single situation—an ultra-proper 
young man gets a minister's daughter to pose as a 
French actress with her clutches on him, in order 
that his girl, who has been indifferent, may be 
prompted to save him. Clever and highly enter- 
taining, of course; but it’s all 
right there in that one act. 
When the curtain falls you know 
that Rex is going to marry Polly in- 
stead of the other girl. And so 
with ‘The Off Chance.’ Have you 
seen that?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Well, Ethel Barrymore, 
as the keen-witted mother, 
brings about a reconciliation 
between her too-sedate daugh- 
ter and the latter’s too-sporty 
husband, who, tired of his wife’s 
coolness, is having an affair 
withadancer. The mother ar- 
ranges a fake elopement on 
the part of her daughter, 
thereby making the hus- 
band jealous. By the 
close of the third act, he 
has chucked the actress 
and is motoring madly to 
stop his wife. We see the 
outcome plainly. It is all 
over but the details. For- 
tunately the authors of 
both these plays are clever 
enough to keep us enter- 
tained to the end. In 


‘Polly,’ we have an uncle in- 
troduced to provideacomic 
scene or two, and in ‘The 
Off Chance,’ the old ser- 
vants and the American 


shadiest spot in Jersey. 




















These desperadoes are Reggie and Nita, who, tired of being 
patronized by their respective spouses, have eloped together to the 


En route, however, a watchful cloud- 
burst has transformed the desperadoes into drowned rats. 
From “Par.or, Beproom AND Batu.” 


millionaire with the Billy Sunday lingo have their say. 
But in each case these witty delays are merely to stave 
off the final curtain and make the audience think the 
play isn’t over.” 

“Why is it necessary to stretch out the last act at all?” 

“Well, playwrights are afraid of being too abrupt. It 
would seem hardly decent to throw the hero and heroine 
into each other’s arms without a preliminary estrange- 
ment. But these little troubles and obstacles need not 
occasion any anxiety; they merely give warning that the 
beatific moment when the lovers clasp each other fondly 
and the audience gropes for its overshoes is not yet.” 

“Tt seems a pity, though, that there should be this 
anticlimax.” 

“Well, the critical Big Guns, from Aristotle down, 
tell us that thechief climax should bein the middle.” 

“Maybe so, yet I should think a play could be 
constructed like a concerto: the emotional middle 
part leading directly into a big, stimulating finale.” 

“There is a play that ends 
like that—*The Copperhead.’”’ 

“Really?” 

“Yes. It gathers intensity 
during the first two acts, then 
slows to a calmer tempo during 
the third (which is a sort of 
intermezzo) and then culmi- 
nates in a tremendous finale. 
As played by Lionel Barrymore, 
this last act, in which the rug- 
ged theme of the play—only 
hinted at before—is now given 
out in all its power, is perhaps 
the most stupendous, the most 
indelibly memorable act that 
American drama has produced.” 

“And nobody has an over- 
shoe impulse?” 

“No. The audience actually 
forgot to behave like a carful of 
passengers as the train approaches 
Grand Central Terminal.” 

“Not really!” 

“When Lionel Barrymore, as 
Milt Shanks, describes his friend- 
ship with Abraham Lincoln and 
tells of the secret compact that he 
made with the great President, and 
of the heroic, unguessed suffering 
that it entailed, and how he sacri- 
ficed everything in life to keep his 
vow—why, even the women for- 
got to spike on their hats between 
you and the stage!”’ 

















Bridht Bits fom Current Plays 


From “Seven Days’ Leave” 















































(At left) 


Major Fietpinc: I 
dashed into a shop on 
Bond Street and said, 
“IT want an engagement 
ring!” And the little man 

behind the counter 

said to me, “Is it for 

a lady?” 


a 
Pe 





(At right) 


Interior decoration 
ideas in the 8o’s. 


Lizzie: There isn’t 
a thing here I’d want. 
This mahogany furni- 
ture’s all out of style. 
My idea would be 
\ black walnut with 
\ marble tops and chairs 
\ upholstered in loose 
plush. Oh, it’s much newer! 
I don’t care about the pic- 
7? tures either. I’m very artistic 
' myself and that makes me 
¥ critical. ‘Time and time again poor, dear Charlie, my first 

. 









From “Maytime” 





. husband, used to say: “Lizzie, a woman with gifts like 
yours, don’t have to take any back talk about art from 
anybody.” I wish you could see the Christmas cards I 
paint—winter landscapes with isinglass sprinkled on the 
snowy parts to make ’em sparkle. 


Among the cheerful 
curiosities at the Hip- 
podrome may be seen 
the sole member of 
Mr. Bryan’s famous 
“Army of a Million.” 
Note that he is 
equipped with the 
regulation gun of that 
army, which he has 


whittled himself. 





(At left) 
War plays ragtime with thesocial scale. 
Private Pendennis, who happens to be the 
son of a duke, acts as bundle bearer for 
Captain Keys, who happens to be the son 
of a cook. 
His Lorpsuip: Righto, Mrs. Keys! 


From “Steven Days’ Leave” Now I’m ready to carry on! 
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ERELY a Point of View—Everybody 

- may have a different opinion of the 
same thing in this world—that is democracy. 
Take for example the kiss, and you will find 
the following definitions of the dear thing: 

The biologists: The easiest and most 
pleasant way to spread disease. 

The ministers: The foundation of all sin. 

The chorus girls: A substitute for the old- 
fashioned hand shake. 

The bakers: A sweet cake having nothing 
to do with affection. 

The bachelors: The height of foolishness. 

The sub-debs: The element which makes 
one vampish. 


A Sprinkler—* How did Jones get his 
start in life?” 

“He invented a sprinkler system from 
watching his fountain pen work.” 
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Helping Hoover 
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HE Nerviest Folks in the World— 
The guy who borrows your dress suit 
to take your girl to a dance. 
The professor who prescribes his own text- 
book for use in the course. 
The section instructor who borrows your 
lead pencil to mark your paper E. 
The man who asks his barber for a dollar 
loan in order to buy a safety razor. 

















‘““What’s going to keep me from kissing 
you?” 
““My goodness!” 


May He Rest in Pieces! 


There was a man who fancied 
That by driving good and fast 

He’d get his car across the track 
Before the train got past; 

He’d miss the engine by an inch 
And make the train hands sore. 
There was a man who fancied this; 

There isn’t any more. 


A Candidate for the Hall of Fame 


Among the unnamed heroes 
One only is uncrowned; 

His stomach is like Nero’s, 
The man that eats around. 








French Communique 
“First American Forces in Action in 
France.” 


(CBSERVANT—Father (sternly)—Young 
man, I saw you put your arm around 
my daughter last night. 
Youth—I suppose you noticed how she 
struggled, too. 


Lines on the Eve of the Draft 
Forward, oh forward, speed time on thy flight— 
Make me an old man, please, just for tonight! 


Leave the Table, Archie—V isitor—Ah, 
and has the little man washed ’is face for 
breakfast? 

Archie—No’.n. For you. 

Plenty of Game—Remington—I hear 
that you were down at the hunting club over 
the week-end. Did you have any luck? 

Winchester—You bet. I won two hundred 
dollars at poker, got a good tip on the wheat 
market, and didn’t have to pay for any 
drinks. 


Going — Papa — Daughter! 
Isn’t that young man gone yet? 

Daughter—No, father, but I’ve got him 
going. 


Daughter! 


It Happened on Tuesday — Kiddee— 
You saia you would meet me and didn’t. 

Kidder—Why, don’t you know I’m ob- 
serving a meetless day? 
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The Adorable Creatures! 


By Eveanor Burwe tz. Boykin 
What They Say: 

| think any woman can get married 
whenever she wants to, as far as getting 
married is concerned. . 

Of course I like Jack awfully well but 
[don’t think I could ever marry him. 

I haven’t had more than five hours’ 
sleep any night for two weeks. 

I know it’s perfectly awful the way I 
talk all the time, but—I just can’t help it. 


(Letter from Mountain Resort) 

The scenery here is beautiful, hills, and 
valleys and all that sort of thing. 

But, my dear, you always have good- 
looking clothes. 


(Girl) 

Isn’t it grand to be living? I’m in love 
with the world. 

I don’t think I can dance much tonight 
because I turned my ankle this afternoon 
and it is still sore. 

The girls at school used to call me Puck 
because I was always carrying on some 
foolishness. 

I am going down town very early this 
morning as I think you have so much 
better service then. 

Well, I rather like Paradise feathers 
but I think they look worse than anything 
when they’re the least bit wet or draggy. 


Which Translated, Means: 

I wish you to understand that I have 
had proposals, and it is not for lack of 
them that I’m not married. 

I shan’t marry Jack until he asks me. 

I am enjoying a siege of popularity. 

You know that it’s considered an ac- 
complishment to be able to carry on a 
conversation with anybody, but I wonder 
if you have noticed that it is one which I 
possess. 

Not a man on the place. 

I can say nice things even if I don’t like 
you. 

A man loves me and I adore it. 

In case I find myself neglected at the 
dance, it will be understood. 

I was considered very witty at school. 

I am going to a bargain sale and I know 
everything will be gone if I don’t get 
there early. 

I couldn’t possibly afford a Paradise. 
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W.L. Douglas was permitted to attend school CA 
only forshort periods during the Winter months 
when there were slack spells in the work. Many 
a@ morning he was obliged to work so late that 
it was necessary for him to run all the way to 
— = Getenes f —* LL in- 
uently he to pay the r being 
font, through no fault of con” make. 

















Copyright,W.L Douglas Shoe Co 





W. L. Douglas name and the ~& 

retail price is stamped on the %, 

bottom of every pair of shoes ¢; 
before they leave the factory. 

The value is guarant 

the wearer protected against 

high prices for inferior shoes. 

You can save mone 

ing W. L. Douglas shoes. The 

best known shoes in the world. 

"The quality of W. L. Douglas product is 

guaranteed by more than 40 years ex- 
perience in making fine shoes. The smart | Bias 
styles are the leaders in the fashion centres. ‘ 
of America. They are made in a well-—” 
equipped factory at Brockton, Mass., by 
the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the direction and 
supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest deter- 
mination tomake the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

“The retail prices are the same everywhere. 

more in San Francisco than they do in New York. They 
are always worth the price paid for them. 

TION — Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas name 
and the retail price is stamped on the bottom and the in- 
side top facing 
high prices for inferior*shoes. 

Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W.L.Douglas stores. If not conven- 


ienttocallat W.L.Douglasstore,ask your local dealerforthem. Takeno other 
Write for booklet, showing how to ordershoes by mail, postage free. 


W L.DOUGLAS 


“ THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE” 












and 


by wear- 


$3 $2.50 $2 


They cost no 


This is your only protection against 
BEWARE OF FRAUD. 


President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
145 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 

















kA Cle ar YourThroat 


Trokeys 


Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats 
2Sc at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp 
Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U.S. A. 














Makers of NIP-A-CO laxative cold tablets 
BRAINS 


Gottex (GAR 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 





Adapted to the Job 


A MAN who had partaken too freely of 

cocktails finally reached a barber- 
shop. He sat down heavily in the chair. 
As his head drooped forward, he mumbled 
to the barber: 

“Shave.” 

“But, sir,” remonstrated the barber, 
“TI can’t shave you unless you hold up 
your head!” 

“All right,’ the customer answered 
languidly, “hair-cut.” 


Natural 
Patient—Doctor, why does a small cav- 
ity seem so large to the tongue? 
Dentist—Just the natural tendency of 
the tongue to exaggerate, I suppose. 


A Stellar Slacker 
By McLanpsurcu WILsoN 
WINKLE, twinkle, little star, 
What a slacker scamp you are! 
Up above this world so bright— 
Don’t you know ’tis lightless night? 











‘DEALS SQUARE 





BP OA Sra 


or any watch you want. Easy Payments 
and 30 days Free Trial. Send for Big 


a p FREE CATALOG 
R | “ : TY 3 112 pages wonderful values,diamonds, 


watches, rings, jewelry, up-to-date de- 
signs. Buythe WereWay,you will never 
mise the money. Get posted, write today 
WARE CO., Dept. 872 St.Louis, Mo. 


DV Waltham, Howard, Illinois 
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W. 42nd St. Evenings at 8.30. 
Matinees Wednesday and 
Saturday at 2.30 


ELTINGE 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


BUSINESS BEFORE PLEASURE 


BARNEY BERNARD & ALEXANDER CARR 


with 














By Montague Glass and Jules Eckert Goodman 
WEST 


REPUBLIC ris" wea. & sat 


A. H. WOODS PRESENTS 


42 ST. NIGHTS 8:20 
at 2:20 


PARLOR, BEDROOM 


AND BATH 


A fresh, flippant, farcical frolic 
By C. W. Bell and Mark Swan. 








Inured 
A friend—What did you think of your 
wife’s singing last night? 
A husband—Oh, I’m hardened to it. 


A Million In It 
“Cromleigh has an idea which will 
make him a million.”’ 
** Bosh!”’ 
“Yes, he has patented a string for 
ladies’ shoes that can be made to come 
untied at will.” 





Fifty Millionaires 
answer 
Vital Questions 


Elbert H. Gary 
Samuel Insull 
William H. Nichols 
John H. Patterson 
Julius Rosenwald 
Frank A. Vanderlip 


Do big men gamble in stocks? 
How to be solid with the boss. 
Sharpness in business. 
The four principles of success. 
Spotting opportunities. 
What is power? 
What is the most valuable business 

ability? 
Does it pay to be a pioneer? 
How to build the memory. 
A recipe for money making. 
What shapes men's lives? 

etc., ete 


Men Who Are Making America 
By B. C. FORBES 


Mr. Forbes can get closer to big men than any other writer in 
America, and knows how to make these men tell us the real rea- 
sons back of their success, and how we can profit by their 
experience. s00 pages——so full page illustrations—6 x 9 inches. 


Examine it FREE 


Send no money 
We will send you this great book at once at our risk and expense 
-—for FREE examination. If you want to keep it send us$3.00in 
full payment, otherwise return the book and you will owe nothing. 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
120 Broadway Dept. 350 New York 


J. Ogden Armour 
Wm. L. Douglas 
James A. Farrell 
Henry Ford 

James B. Forgan 
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| Broadway and Thereabouts 
3 An Intimate Revue of 

| the New York Theatres 


Business Berore PLEAsuRE—Eltinge. A 
farcical close-up of the“‘fillum” industry. 

CHEER Up—Hippodrome. Enormous 
doings, including a tank in action. 

Cuu Coin Coow—Century. The Magic 
East comfortably established in Cen- 
tral Park West, Gothamtown. 

Conan Revue—New Amsterdam. The 
hits of the season rebuilt in George 
M’s fun factory. 

CopreRHEAD, THe—Shubert. Despite 
the coal ruling Lionel Barrymore elec- 
trifies Broadway. 

Cure FoR CurRaBLes, A—3oQth Street. 
William Hodge inherits a sanatorium of 
cranks. 

Eyes or Youta—Maxine Elliott. Mar- 
jorie Rambeau tries on several person- 
alities before deciding which is the most 
becoming. 

Fio-Fto—Cort. Realism as applied to 
feminine apparel. 

FoLiow THE Girt—44th Street Roof. Gay 
doings in the Shubert attic. 

Frencu Repertory—Vieux Colombier. 
Monsieur Copeau’s players continue 
to ignore the tired business man. 

GaRDEN OF ALLAH—Manhattan. Ro- 
mance in the midst of the desert, and 
the most expensive scenery. 


Girt O’ Mine—Bijou. Musical show 
about a bartender and his bride. 
Goinc Upe—Liberty. A musical show 


about a pretender and his aerial ride. 

Happiness—Criterion. Laurette Taylor, 
as a little errand girl, delivers a sermon 
on felicity. 

Her Country—Punch & Judy. Effi- 
cient German militarism and vulgarity 
played by a company of English actors 
and actresses who pretend they are 
Americans. 

Jack O’LantTERN—Globe. Fred 
breaks loose in every direction. 

LittLe Teacuer, Toe—Playhouse. See- 
ing (at the end of the play) the hero in 
khaki clasp the heroine in Red Cross 
regalia, as they stand under the Ameri- 
can flag, while their friend sings “Over 
There,” an astute guesser might con- 
jecture that this show was produced 
by Mr. Cohan, as it was. 

LomBarpi, Lrp.—Morosco. Tito, the 
tatlleur, finds women as baffling as the 
English language. 

MADONNA OF THE FutTURE, THe—Broad- 
hurst. Alan Dale skates on thin ice, 
just to be smart. 

Master, Tue—Hudson. Arnold Daly 
shows how a philosopher should behave 
when his wife runs off with another 
man. 

Maytime—44th Street. Three-generation 
love story. 

Mipnicut Frotic—New Amsterdam Roof. 
Warming up the left-overof the evening. 


Stone 





JU DcE Marc 


Orr Cuance, Tue — Empire. Ethe 
Barrymore and a cast of thoroughbreds 
in a well-groomed English horsy play, 

Ou, Boy!—Casino. Where the “Qh” 
epidemic started. 

On, Lavy, Lapy!—Princess. The trium. 
virate consisting of Wodehouse, Bolton,’ 
and Kern continue their reign over 
musical comedy. 

Ou, Loox!—Vanderbilt. A show that 
has been threatening to open for the 
past few months. 

Partor, Beproom anp Batu—Re public. 
A riot in a road house. 

Potty With a Past—Lyceum. The 
jealousy game with a reverse twist. 
Seven Days’ LeEave—Park. War thriller 
in which the villain and the vampire 

are German spies. 

SEVENTEEN—Booth. Willie Baxter ex- 
periences the palpitations of puppy- 
love. 

Sick-a-Bep—Gaiety. A hilarious hoax. 

SinsApD—Winter Garden. Al Jolson, as 
a black-face comedian, impersonates an 
Arabian Night. 

Success—Harris. 
back. 

Tarttor-Mape Man, A—Cohan & Harris. 
On the theory that the essentials of 
success are self-confidence and glad 
rags. 

Tiger Rose—Lyceum. Mr. Belasco 
stalks thrills in the Canadian wilds. 
Toot! Toor! Cohan. Musical version 
of “Excuse Me.” Sure to be popular 

on steam calliopes. 

Wuy Marry?—dAstor. A witty attempt 
to account for this quaint old custom. 

Wivp Duck, Toe—P/ymouth. Nazimova 
has one of her periodic attacks of 
Ibsen. 

Yes or No—Longacre. 


The star who came 


A proposition 


involving two triangles and some 
agony. 

Decision Reserved 
Officer (to recruit)—You’re Greene, 


aren’t you? 
Recruit—Say, boss, wait till you see the 
rest. 
Acquaintances 
Tom—Are either of you acquainted 
with that lady? 
Dick and Harry 


vorced us once. 


she di- 





Er—well, 
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Wall Nuts 


By JAMES 
MONTGOMERY FLAGG 





This clever picture, 
in full colors, 
11X14, mounted on 
a heavy mat, ready 
for the frame, sent 
prepaid for twenty- 
five cents. 


Judge Art Print 
Department L 


225 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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um 4 Would it be worth $1.00 to you or your soldier 
Bolton to make his watch as practical as a wrist watch? 
. ar pang ty 
, r vv On 
nh OV er structing view of ‘dial It Ls ~ usin 
ous Dial, but covers Radium to protect you against 
being a target to enemy at night. Finished in dull 
Ww th Black, (government requirement). Patent Pending. 
at Sid by dealers generally, or sent post 
for the paid direct to you on receipt of price. 
Armored Tank alone...... +-$1.00 
Armored Tank and Ingersoll" “Yan- 
: kee"’ Radiolite Watch. 
ep ublic, GINNEL MASUFACTURING COMPANY 
C) 15 Maiden Lane, N.Y. City 
Bl 
_ The em 
"1st. 
thriller 
ampire 
er ex- 
>uppy- Your choice of 90 
styles. 
Sent on 15 Days’ FREE 
hoax. Trial. We pay the 
freight A Piedmont 
on, as — ot furs, comes 
d plumes from moths, 
ites an ~“gy o 
Pays for it tsel¥ in what it 
saves. Needed in every 
came home. Lasts for generations. Finest 
wedding or birthday gift at great savin 
Write today for our great, 64-page idlustrated 
] . catalog —post paid free to you. Factory 
arris. Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co. 5, Statesville 
als of 
l 
glad The Safest Way 
ren “What is the best way to use my vote, 
ids darling,” asked the young wife. 
s. «Ss aw ” : 
saaiies paringly, my dear,” replied her 
pai sband. 
pular hu 
empt 
stom. 
mova 
‘s of 
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some | 
ene, | 
» the 
nted 
di- 
in 6? > . ; — 
MacistrateE—You have assaulted your wife in 
——t a most oy ardly manner. Do you know of any 
reason why I should not send you to prison? 
Accusep—If you do, your honor, it will break up 
our honeymoon! 
G 
ey, WHITE 
x Se VALLEY GEMS 
" oe, Look and Wear Like Diamonds 
n “ ak Sritiency ge uaranteed 25 years. Will 
y 7 cut glass. Stand acid and fire tests 
t =a scratch a file. Any style 14-K solid gold 
7 ring, pin or stud, (regular diamond mount- 
ing) sent for Free Examination. No Money in Advance. 
Wnite today for special prices and free catalog. 
WHITE VALLEY GEM CO., Mfg. Jewelers 
} 828 Wulsin Building ianapolis, Indiana 
. WANTED—AN IDEA! WHO CAN THINK OF SOME 
simple thing to patent? Protect your ideas, they may bring 
you wealth. Write for ‘‘Needed Inventions” and ‘‘How to 
Get Your Patent and Your Money.” Randolph & Co., 
Patent Attorneys, Dept. 129, Washington, D. C. 















Finding ‘Things 


By A. W. Uttine 


; OW,” he was asked, “do you find 
everything?” 
“Well,” i 


elucidated McFee, “in 
a variety of ways. For example, the 
weather chilly but to my liking; the street 
cars always slow when I am waiting for 
one or am anxious to get somewhere in a 
hurry; my cheese by shoving my pie face 
downward; my wife sometimes pleasant; 
my children many and dirty; my work 
troublesome; the cost of living the same 
as every one else’s; the war monotonous; 
the future bright; humanity of two classes, 
the doers and the have been dones—just 
to cite a few things. 
“And I thank you for the compliment. 
I didn’t know you knew I knew about 
everything; still, from the frequency of 
the question applied to me, I think all 
men think I think about everything.” 





Those Suburbanville Trains 
Mrs. Caller—I suppose I ought to be 
leaving now. 
Mrs. Athome (looking at clock)—Half- 
past nine. If you hurry, my dear, you 
can catch the six o’clock train. 


An Important Point 
““How much for an operation, doctor?” 
“Five hundred dollars.” 
“Does that include the war tax? 


” 


Triplets 
“Well, doctor, boy, or girl?” 
“Three girls.” 
“The odds seem to be against me.” 














“The mission of this paper is to preach the 
gospel of cheerfulness” 
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Adopted by the 
“Army of Industry 


From Private to General no U. 8. Army 
man is permitted to wear in service any 
other shoe than 


The Munson Last 


Thousands of civilians buy the shoe from us or 

from our dealers and obtain foot comfort al- 
most beyond belief. Wear Herman’s Munson 
yourself and forget you have feet. 

Write for the name of a Herman dealer near you. 
Or you can buy Munsons, Black or Tan, from us 
by mail—fit and satisfaction guaranteed. State 

size and width usually worn. 


Catalog of All Styles Free 


Jos. M. Herman Shoe Co., Army Contractors 
1016 Albany Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
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they make you take long flights? 


Passed by the Censor 
By S. E. Kiser 


MET her in the Bois Boulogne— 
To be precise, ‘‘somewhere in France”’; 
Her elbow almost touched my own, 
And I was gladdened by her glance. 
One look, and then we went our ways 
“Somewhere in France,” her loveliness 
To haunt me through the coming days 
And give me courage, more or less. 


A great ship on a certain sea 
Sailed westward from a certain isle, 
And on the deck, one morning, She 
Returned my greeting with a smile! 
While we were Fema Sandy Hook, 
And in the Narrows, near the fort, 
I held her hand and, later, took 
Her bag at “an Atlantic port.” 


We hastened from a certain dock 
Up through a certain city where 
There is a certain lofty block— 
Fifth Avenue meets Broadway there; 
And, later, when I dared to plead 
With eager longing in my glance 
She said that she was glad, indeed, 
That we had met ‘somewhere in France.” 


Could Have Crossed the Atlantic 


Lady (to tramp)—-You say that you 
formerly an army aviator. Did 


I was once sent up 


Tramp—Madam, 


for thirty days 








In the center of everything. 
fortable rooms. 
Only hotel having direct Subway connection with 
road stations and ferries. 
Special luncheons. 

2.00 per day and up. 





NEW HOTEL BINGHAM, Philadelphia 


Large, well lighted and com- 
Hot and cold running water in every room. 
all rail- 


Roof garden. Club breakfast. 


Rooms without bath, $1.50; with bath, 
FRANK KIMBLE, Manager. 











OL ey, 
Tom!” 


O you remember when Tom Sawyer went swimming 
and had everything hidden socarefully sothat Aunt 
Polly couldn’t find out?— 
Aunt Polly had sewed up his shirt that morning 
But Tom had carefully resewed it, so he thought he 
was safe. But alack and alas, he used black thread 
instead of white. 








Finn — but you will want to cry as you laugh. For 
behind the joy of youth is the sadness of life — the 
philosophy you did not see when you were a boy. 


MARK TWAIN 


25 volumes—Novels—Boys’ Stories—Humor—Essays—Travel—History 


While he lived we loved him. He made us laugh, so that we had not time to see that 
his style was sublime, that he was biblical in simplicity, that he was to America another 
Lincoln in spirit. 

We watched for his great white head in the crowds—we hung on his every word, we 
smiled, ready to laugh at his least word. But now he is gone—we love him—yes—he’s 
still the familiar friend—but he has joined the immortals. More than Whitman—than 
Longfellow—than Poe or Hawthorne or Irving—he stands for America—with the great 
of the earth—the Homer of this new land—a prince of men—a king among dreamers— 
a child among children. 


The Great American 


He was American. He had the idealism of America — the humor, the kindliness, the reaching toward a bigger 
thing, the simplicity. In his work we find all things, from the ridiculous in “Huckleberry Finn” to the sublime 
of “Joan of Arc’? — the most spiritual book that was ever written in the English language, 
of serene and lovely*beauty, as lofty as Joan herself. A man who could write two such books 
as “Huckleberry Finn” and “ Joan of Arc”? was sublime in power. His youth and his laughter 
are eternal; his genius will never die. 


Low Price Sale Must Stop 


Mark Twain wanted everyone in America to own a set of his books. So one of the last 
things he asked, was that we make a set at so low a price that everyone might own one. He 
said “Don’t make fine editions. Don’t make editions to sell for $200 and $390 and $1,000. 
Make good books, books good to look at and easy to read, and make their price low.” So 
we have made this set. And up to now we have been able to sell it at this low price. 

Rising costs make it impossible to continue the sale of Mark Twain at so low a price. New 
editions will cost very much more than this Author’s National Edition. A few months ago 
we had to raise the price a little. That raise in price was a very small one. 

It does not matter much if you missed it. But now the price must go 

HARPER & . F . ° “ay 

BROTHERS \ up again. You must act at once. You must sign and mail the cou- 
Franklin Square, N.Y. pon now. If you want a set at a popular price, do not delay. i 
Send me, all charges lith ill I 
prepaid, a set of Mark edition will SOOT. 1 ae . 
‘wain's works in twen- \ more for your Mark Twain. 

illus ¢ 








withdrawn, and then you will pay considerabl; 


ty-five volumes, our . o.¢ . @ ° ows . . 
trated, bound in hand ! he last of the editic n 1s in sight l here Ww ill never again be a 
gome green cloth, stamped t of Mark Twain at the present price Now is your oppor- 


in gold, with trimmed edges \ : 7 
If not satisfactory I will rr \ tunity to save money. Now not tomorrow is the time 


turn them at your x pense nr ° 
Otherwise I will send you $1.00 to send the coupon to get your Mark [wain. 
within five days and $2.00 Remember that it is because Mark Twain sacrificed some 


month for 14 months \ 


Judge 3-16-18 have a set at this price 


kindness so characteristi 


valties that you can 


of his re 
T that 


lake 
Nam & of 


\ 


advantage of 
him. 


\ Send Coupon— 


Address 
9 \ No Money—Today 
\ Get your set “before these go. Remember, 
Cooupation never again will a set of Mark Twain be 


For our beautiful red half-leather edition, change these 
above terms to $2.50 after examination and $3.00 a \ 


month for 20 months 


offered at such a price as this. When 
are gone there will be no more at this price. 





Once more you will laugh with Tom Sawyer and Huck | 








JUDGE 
The Older I Grow 


T= older I grow the more patient I am, 
And fonder of people I seem to become; 
I find much that’s real hidden deep in the sham, 
I know that life’s juices are under the scum. 
The cares that once fretted as trifles appear, 
And the faults that loomed large in the friends 
that I know 
Seem to fade in a background of kindness and cheer, 
The older I grow. 


Time was that I questioned the purpose of life, 
In the mad way of youth I was quick with my 
hate, 
But I knew not the depth nor the breadth of the 
strife 
And I knew nothing then of the workings of fate. 
I judged from the surface and not from the deep, 
I was wasteful with pleasure and fearless of woe, 
But I find that my joys I’m more eager to keep 
The older I grow. 


I chose all my friends with particular care 
And heedlessly wounded the truest and best; 
To many a false god I sent up a prayer, 
Then the real things of life seemed a subject for 
jest. 
And the bad seemed the good and the good seemed 
the bad, 
I scorned in my haste what was splendid below; 
But I find myself longing to have what I had, 
The older I grow. 


I have learned that men’s follies are not printed deep, 
That things youth mocks at are splendid and fine, 
And young people scatter the joys they should keep, 
In the very same way that I once wasted mine. 
I’m more tolerant now, I am slower to sneer, 
For I’ve suffered my griefs and I’ve winced at a 
blow; 
And money I find matters less and less here 
The older I grow. 
—Epoar A. Guest in Detroit Free Press. 


Ballade of Rosemary 


RING back the days of yesteryear 
When Maggie Cline was all the go, 
When Thomas Seabrooke drank his beer, 
And sandwich men walked to and fro; 
When one could drop into a show 
To see some now deleted sights, 
Including several girls named Flo, 
And Nina Farrington in tights. 


How Time erased with hand austere 

The klatschfests that we used to know, 
And likewise made to disappear 

The red suspenders’ pristine glow! 

How one would peek on knee and toe 
To watch the maid when doused her lights! 

Recall those ear-muffs worn in snow, 
And Nina Farrington in tights. 


Ah, those were happy days and dear! 
Let radicals regard them slow, 
Reactionary, dark and drear, 
But Sam T. Jack for mine, and Oh! 
To sit up in a leading row 
At Miner’s watching dancing wights 
In nasal key sing “‘I’m her Jo,”’ 
And Nina Farrington in tights. 


ENVOY 


Prince, lend me but a willing ear, 
And I will paint you former nights 
Of “ Pinafore”’ and “‘Gondolier” 
And Nina Farrington in tights.—Freckles im 
N.Y. Evening Sun. 
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73rd St.—Broadway—74th St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


SUBWAY EXPRESS STATION 


MAGNIFICENT FIREPROOF HOTEL, CON- 

TAINING 1,400 ROOMS. SITUATED IN THE 

VERY CENTRE OF TOWN. CONVENIENT TO 
LL SHOPS AND THEATRES. 


Rooms and Bath, 
$2.50 per day 
For 2 Persons, 
$4.00 per day 


Canadian Money Is Accepted at 
This Hotel Without Discount. 


GEORGE W. SWEENEY, 


Late of Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Late Victoria Hotel, We 





Hotel Ansonia 


























The Conscientious Unobjector 


By Eunice WARD 
I SCAN the chop upon my plate, 
And think some fighting man may 
need it; 
I turn my bit of Sunday ham, 
And know to Belgium I should feed it. 


I look upon a crusty loaf 

With pain—some ally must require it; 
The half-lump in my coffee brings 

Sad thoughts of all who may desire it. 


Ah, could we have a warless day, 

When I might eat, and never question, 
The things I used to like, without 

My conscience having indigestion! 

















‘a> Leslie-Judge 
Representatives WANTED 


In Small Towns and Country Districts 


Wwe want you to help us introduce to the firesides 
of country homes, The Happy Medium, JUDGE, 

and the magazine of the happy side of the movies, 
FILM FUN, and America’s Only Illustrated News- 
paper, LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 

Young men and young women (17 to 21) preferred. 
No experience necessary. We teach and help you to 
secure subscriptions for three and six months and a year. 
No Single Copy Sale. 

Use your spare time evenings, holidays, etc., and earn 
from $5 to $25 a week, or put in all of your time during 
the winter and earn double this amount. 

Answer quickly so you can start now. Give population 
and description of town, township or territory you think 
you can cover. 


SUB-AGENCY DEPARTMENT 


LESLIE-JUDGE COMPANY 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Sixes and Sevens 


By A.sert E. Hoyt 


ECRETARY McADOO tells Con- 
Ms gress that he ought to make certain 
appointments rather than the Presi- 
dent, because the politicians would 
bother the President. We wish all sons- 
in-law were as considerate. 
# 
Closing a great many of the churches 
to save coal is said to have produced that 
result—at least so.far as this side Jordan 


is concerned. 
2 


Carranza sent congratulations on the 
Kaiser’s birthday, but Wilhelm hasn’t 
time to reciprocate, because, to para- 
phrase P. T. Barnum, there’s a Carranza 
born every minute. 

2 

Thank goodness, we pay those taxes on 

our excess earnings—nov yearnings. 


# 
Colonel Watterson says that “pen 
work”? won’t win the war. Depends 


somewhat on whether the output of the 
pens is roast pork or roast President. 
& 

Critics have discovered that the Em- 
peror of Austria is under his wife’s thumb. 
Whose wife’s thumb did they suppose 
he’d be under? " 


Will H. Hays, the new Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, is 38 
years old—just about the right age, in 
case anything should happen two years 
hence, to relieve Postmaster General 
Burleson of distributing the males. 


* 

Methuselah lived 969 years, and might 
have had the nerve to make it an even 
thousand if the Food Administrator 
hadn’t warned him that his excessive 
longevity was depriving the army of much 
needed calories. 


2 
The Bolsheviki have destroyed all the 
Russian ikons—perhaps for fear some 
Russian Garfield would insist on an idol 


Monday. 











We Are Under War 
Conditions 


F your copy of Jupce reaches’ 
you late, remember that the 
postal facilities are overtaxed 
and the mails are often days 
Please do not be too quick to 

make complaint. We are printing 
and mailing the paper on time. We 
cannot speed up the mails. When 
your paper reaches you, read it care- 
fully and then put a stamp on it and 
hand it to your postman, who will 
start it to the boys “‘Over There,” who 
are always eager for good reading. 


late. 

















Cuts the 
Hurt out of Cuts 


Disinfects and hastens heal- 
ing of wounds and abrasions. 


Vaseline 


S.Pat. Ofer 


Carbolated 


PETROLEUM JELLY 


Sold in metal-capped glass bottles 
and sanitary tin tubes at drug and 
department stores everywhere. 
Illustrated ‘‘Vaseline’’ Booklet free 
on request. 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
(Consolidated Le 


35 State Street New York City 
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St. Perer—So you were a newspaper editor— 
big circulation of course. 

AppLticant—No—small—smallest in the coun- 
try, in fact. 

St. Perer—Go in and pick out your harp. 


A Personal Question 
Hewitt—This is the second year for 
this overcoat. 
Jewett—Who had it last year? 
















































Itching Rashes 


—— Soothed 

















With Cuticura 
















A keen nervous sj 
precious gift of Nature. 


To be dull 


nerved, means to be dull brained— 
insensible to the higher things in 
life. In your nerves there lies 


strength, and there 
also your weakness. If 
you are tired, depressed, nervous, 
irritable, cannot sleep and digest 
your food, it means that your 
nervé force 145 deplet. d. 

MH Paul von Boeckmann, the Nerve Cul- 

#8 turist, has written a remarkable book 
which explains how to soothe, nourish and calm the 
nerves. Price of the book is 25 cents (coin or stamps). 
If after reading this book you do not agree that it 
is the most valuable Health Treatise you have 
ever studied, return the book and your money will 
be refunded 

Pr. von Boeckmann, Studio 16, 

110 W. 40th Street, New York 


Tai ci ne Ae Wl ce dens 


your greatest 
greatest 
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From a Sinner’s Diary 
By La 


O be remembered 
not long enough. 


Age of helplessness—A man from 


NETTE FREEMIRI 


Stay too long or 


birth. A woman after ninety, possibly. 
Home—Where some woman is working 
for nothing, and standing the “sass, 
unable to get away. 
Don’t be too good. You’ll leave too 
many mourners. 


It always tickles me to see a fifteen- 
pound rooster skulking and running to 
get away from a four-ounce hawk. 

From being proper so much when we're 
watched, it’s a wonder we don’t some- 
times become so when alone. 

Would I could tighten up my teeth 
with the buggy wrench like I can my 
cultivator’s. 

I know a man who loves hounds. | 
guess because they’re the only thing he 
can swear at and maul and they’ll still 
kiss his hand. 


So you hate to go to war and leave 
your little girls? What about ’em if 
Germany comes here? 

Waste—what someone else wants. 


A dull knife makes a young hen tough 
as an old rooster. 

I much prefer manless money to money- 
less man. 

A well man is more bother than a sick 
woman. But then, I don’t know but a 
well woman is more bother than a sick 
man. 

I’ve had good long tests of both, and let 
me be a pauper allowed to feel like a 
prince, rather than a prince being made to 
feel like a pauper. 

We're all crippled somewhere—legs, 
head or spirit. 

What a snap it would be to run an- 
other’s business. 








PRESS CUTTING BUREAU 


plicated! 
We will send you all newspaper 


ROMEIKE’ 
clippings which may appear 





about you, your frie nds, or any subject on which you may want 
to be “up-to-date.” Every newspaper and Periodical of impor- 
tance in the United States and Europe is searched. Terms, 
5.00 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, 106-110 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


NERVE FORCE) 
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stem is the most E 





But our own is so com- | 








A Poser 
ARRY yer bag?” asked an eager 
little boy to a man who was hurry- 
ing toward the railroad station. 
“No, thanks!” shortly replied the man. 
“T’ll carry it all the way to the station 
for a dime,” persisted the lad. 
“T tell you I don’t want it carried,” 
impatiently retorted the man. 
“Don’t yer?” said the boy, 
along with the man. 
“No, | don’t! ’ angrily replied the man. 
Then,’ asked the boy, “what are you 
carrying it for? 


running 


Disarmament 
First cullud porter—I 
Johnson done turn ’cificist. 
Second cullud porter—Sho ’nough? 
First cullud porter—Yep. He’s gone an’ 
bot hisself a safety razor. 


guess ol’ Bill 


" 
Vernon Castle 
(4 Paragrapher’s Atonement) 
By W. Kee Maxweut 








Photo by Ira Hill 


N other days my paragraphic wit 
| Found you a fruitful subject for its jibes; 
You were my butt for daily diatribes, 
Prolific text for many a scornful skit. 
It was my gleeful privilege to twit, 
In rivalry with sundry other scribes 
(Applause and paltry stipends as our bribes), 
A tango trotter as a comic bit. 


But now—the wit which framed the idle jest 

Is groping vainly for a worthy phrase 
To voice a soul-deep sorrow; unexpressed 

The sentences that throng to sing your praise. 
For heedless fling and supercilious jeers 

I offer you atonement of my tears! 


JUDGE 




















**The Curse of Drink’’ 


Even the most exemplary 
of men has some youthful 
misdeed to look back upon. 
This amusing picture may 
have been you, back in the 
dim and wicked past. 


It has proved one of Judge’s 
most popular subjects and 
has been reprinted, 27 full 
colors, mounted on a heavy 
mat, 11 x 14, ready for the 
frame. It will be mailed 
post free for twenty-five 
cents, stamps, 


Judge Art Print 
Department 
225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


or with the attached coupon 


Judge Art Print Dept. 


225 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Enclosed find $.25, for which please 
send me one copy of “The Curse of 
Drink” as advertised. 
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March 16, 1918 
I Stand Corrected 


By Liste Bey 


HERE were three things I could 
T do. I could go to the opera. 

I could flush and pretend I had. 
I could blush and admit I hadn’t. 

There is no other alternative for a man 
who is unfortunate enough to reside west 
of the Alleghanies, and who happens to 
visit in New York during the winter 
season. 

“Of course, you heard the opera?” 

This query is bound to be fired at him 
a dozen times a day when he gets home. 

As if there was only one! 

I decided to go to the opera. 

There were no seats at the Metropolitan 
box office. There always isn’t. A spec- 
ulator showed me a nice little three-dollar 
seat for six dollars, but when he wanted 
to collect the war tax on a six-dollar basis, 
I balked. 

A well-meaning friend said I could get 
excellent standing room for the price of 
the cheapest seat, and be so near the six- 
dollar seats that I could reach over and 
pat a decollete lady on the shoulder. 
This was merely his way of putting it, for 
he must have known my natural timidity. 

At any rate, I decided to stand. 

And I did—most of the time. 

I have forgotten the name of the opera, 
but if anyone is curious, I think he will 
find that it is the longest. 

The standing room was as crowded as a 
rush-hour subway train. In the middle 
of the first act, when I had a sudden im- 
pulse to scratch my ear, I thoughtlessly 
raised my hand and did so, only to dis- 
cover that I couldn’t get my arm down 
again. There I was, with elevated elbow. 
My pocket might have been picked, and 
I should have been powerless to interfere, 
except vocally. And there was enough 
vocal interference on the stage to drown 
mine. 

During the second intermission, I wrig- 
gled my way to the edge of the throng, 
and collapsed on the carpet. I decided to 
“sit out” the last act. Of course, there 
were persons and other opera lovers mov- 
ing about all the time. I have never told 
anyone what really happened. How 
could I say, with a wan smile, “Yes, I 
went to the opera and someone stepped 
on my finger.”’ But that is what really 
happened. 

I shall never stand up for opera again. 
The next time I shall just lie to my 
friends and be done with it. Standing up 
for the national anthem is going to be the 
limit of my musical uprising, hereafter. 

And the next time I am tempted to go 
the Metropolitan and stand up, I am go- 
ing to the Hippodrome and sit down. 





A New Poker Term 
_ Wife (reading)—George, dear, what 
is the meaning of homogeneity? 
George—Why, it’s—ah—er—well, it’s a 
straight flush. 














ey Saved 


There is one British regiment that believes 








The Regiment! 


that St. George appeared in the moonlight 


riding a white horse and showed them how to escape from an overwhelming force of Ger- 
mans. And all that myth grew out of the glorious deed of a dog, and a little six-year-old 
baby. But the story is more exciting than any St. George story could possibly be. 


Once more this war has proved that truth doesn’t have to stick to probabilities. 


Read 


the story of this French baby and his adoring British regiment in 


200 


TRUE STORIES OF 
THE GREAT WAR 


GIVEN 


2000 True Pages of Love and Daring Intrigue—6 Crowded Volumes— Vivid Illustrations—All Free 


These are the real experience of real people—written 
to the music of guns. 

From out of the holocaust of nations, the high, un- 
breakable spirit of men leaps forth in story after story. 

For these 200 stories all the smoking, shricking 
battlefronts of the war have been ransacked. In these 
volumes the theories, the practice, the prophecies of 
war have no place. They are concerned with the per- 
sonal deeds of men and women who themselves took part. 

Each and every one of these two hundred tales is a 
story of romance almost beyond belief. Here are un- 
expected endings. Here is suspense—here terror and 
despair—here are glad tidings—here are happy endings. 

Sometimes the escaped spy tells his own story. 
Now the woman who fell into the hands of the Turks 
tells her story. Now a man in the Foreign Legion tells 
unbelievable tales of those glorious black guards— 
those heroic rascals; the story of the Corporal who 
turned out to be the Kaiser’s cousin; the story of 
beautiful English women of title who ensnared German 
spies; the story of the disgraced Englishman who fought 
his way back; here is the story of the dancer in Paris 
who was in the Kaiser’s pay. 


Why This Edition Is 
Given Away 





OF THE OF THE 


GREAT GREAT 





WAR} WAR 


We feel that volumes like these with so important 
a message, should not be sold, but should be given 
away, as far as possible. Therefore, as long as we can, 
we will give these sets to those who read the Review of 
Reviews for the next two years. We should like to 
make this a permanent offer, but the price of paper is 


- going so high that we do not know what another edition 


will cost us. 

This nation has stepped out of its swaddling 
clothes. It has, in a day, towered above the rest of the 
world. Today we have our hands on the money—the 
trade of the world. And the American citizen must 
grow tall with his nation. You must touch the ends of 
the world with the fingers of your mind. 

You must have the Review of Reviews—that 
daily, hourly, feels the pulse of all the world. You need 
Frank H. Simond’s crystal-clear, month-by-month arti- 
cles on military operations of the war. You need more 
than ever, Dr. Shaw’s world-wide understanding of 
affairs. 

The coupon brings the whole set of books Ps 
—200 stories—2000 pages—to be returned at 
our expense if you don’t like them—to be 4 Judge 
kept without charge if you do. P +-16-18 

Get the magazine for instruc- P ae mand 
tion—get the books free for in- dl sete! Steen 
spiration and delight. pile sre 
P New York 
Please send me the Six 


Volumes of “True Adven- 

tures of the Great War."’ Enter 

my name for a two-year sub- 

scription to Review of Reviews. tI 

agree to return the Six Volumes in 

5 days if I am not satisfied with them, 

P or I will send you 25c in five days and 

$1 a month for six months thereafter, mak- 

ing a total of $6.25, which is the regular 

rice of the magazine alone, plus 25c to 
partially cover packing and shipping. 


ye Name 


Send Coupon 
No 
Money 








“KEEPS THE FEET FIT” 


Physicians say so —and you will agree that 
you have never had such comfort and free 
circulation for muscles and veins—when you 
try the 


GARTER 


& WE“ THE ONE THAT WON'T BIND” 
The WIDE WEBBING is the secret -and there are 


no buckles or adjustments to come undone or break. 
Silk finish 50c, lisle 25c. Try the E. Z. 2-GRIP, 40c 
and 60c. If not at dealer's, send his name and price to 
THE THOS. P. TAYLOR CO., Dept. J, Bridgeport, Conn, 
Dealers: Ask your jobber, or order sample 
dozens from us without obligation. 











Contributed to Camp Journals 


From Camp Diz Times 
Not Needed 
F. L. Daugherty, Y. M. C. A. physical di- 
rector at No. 3, tells this one about two mem- 
bers of the One Hundred and Fifty-seventh. 
The two soldiers were at mess. 
“Say!” said the first. “ Are you an aviator?” 
“No,” said the second. 
“Well, then, take in your wings.’ 


? 


Not Going 

One day an ammunition dump blew up. 
Cordite was blazing, shells and bombs bursting, 
and splinters and whole shells flying everywhere 
in the vicinity. The atmosphere was full of 
smoke and resounding with metallic whines. 
Out of a shack hard by came a darky loaded to 
the water line with kit, blankets, rifle, etc., and 
up the road he dangled. 

“Here! Where are you going?” shouted an 
officer. 

“I ain’t goin’, suh,”’ panted the darky, “I’se 
gone.” 

From Trench and Camp 
Changes in Warfare 

A story illustrative of the changes in methods 
of warfare comes from a soldier in France who 
took a German officer prisoner. 

“Give up your sword,” shouted the poilu as 
he covered the Hun with his gun. 

But the officer shook his head and answered: 
“T have no sword to give up, but won’t my 
vitriol spray, my oil projector or my gas cylinder 
do as well?” 


Wanted to Know 
“What is this stuff anyway?” asked one of thé 
new ordnance men examining the “mess.” 
“Taste it and see,”’ snapped the mess sergeant. 
“TI did,” said our hero; “that was what 
aroused my curiosity.” 


Both the Same 
An argument between two artillerymen was 
quickly ended when one said to the other: 
“You came down to this camp two months 
ago with that shirt and a $2 bill, and you 
haven’t changed either one of them since.” 





FUNNY THINGS IN A SOLDIER’S LIFE 








An honorarium of $5 will be sent by JupGE to any member of Uncle Sam’s fighting forces on land or seq 


whose contribution to this department is selected by the Editor as the funiest camp or ship story of 
the week. Accepted original jokes are paid for at the rate of one dollar each. Send in your humor, boys. 


The Limitations of Friendship 
By Major C. R. Young, School of Infantry, Camp Borden, Ont. 
ORRIFIED musketry instructor (to 
Private Jerry O’Rourke, who is 
lambasting the firing bank with his new 
Springfield) What are you doing 
O’Rourke? Didn’t I tell you to always 
treat your rifle as your best friend? 
Private O’ Rourke—Yis, sor, ’tis this 
way I’d be tratin’ me bist frind if he 
kicked me loike this baste did! 




















Sorrows of Saluting 
First Lieutenant—Why, what’s the trouble, 
old fellow? Did you sprain your arm? 
Second Lieutenant—Worse than that. I 
walked down Main Street last night.—Camp 
Dix Times. 


Bouquets for the Various Branches 
By Michael E. Martin, U.S. Engineers, Fort Mills, 
‘orregidor, Cavite, P. 1. 
The other corps’ opinion of the Engineer: 
The Engineer is very queer, 
He builds some funny bridges, 
And when he makes a little road 
He leaves it full of ridges. 
What the rest of the army thinks of the 
Quartermaster Corps: 
The Q. M. Corps is slow but sure. 
They are SLOW to do their work; 
But only give them half a chance 
They’re SURE as h to shirk. 
Our opinion of the Hospital Corps: 
When you are sick—in need of help, 
To the Hospital Corps apply, 
For they stand ready day and night 
To help a buck to die. 
After watching the Coast Artillery fire at 
the floating targets. 
The C. A. C. earns praise from thee 
And give it then you oughter 
They never miss, for when they shoot 


Out of the Trenches 


HIS poem was found by a Canadian{ 
Lieut.W. G. Baxter, of the 18th Battalion 
stationed in Flanders, while censoring the mails 
Author unknown. 


The mud’s knee deep in the trenches an’ me bones js 
raked wi’ the cold, 
An’ I warms me ’ands at the charcoal tin ’fore eye; 
I takes a ’old 
Of me snub-nosed service rifle; 
shines, 
An’ sends a message of love an’ peace into the 
German lines! 
Ping! that’s a Merry Christmas! 
Ping! that’s the same to you. 
Oh, for the sight 0’ the mistletoe bough, an’ a gooi 
mince pie or two. 
Jimmy, ’e’s got me girl on his knee, an’ Billy, * 
swigs me beer, 
But I’m ’avin’ a ’ell o’ a time pottin’ the German: 
ere. 


‘ow the foresight 


I’m froze right through to the marrow an’ me coat’: 
been wet for a week, 
For you ain’t got time for a wash an’ brush when the 
guns begin to speak. 
We're ahead o’ the commissariat staff, an’ all as we 
’ave to eat 
Is Rooty soaked to a slab o’ mud, an’ ’Arriat ham 
for meat. 
Ping! that’s ’ow are you faring? 
Ping! that’s ’oping you're fine! 
But I'd sell me soul for a slice o’ goose an’ a glass 0 
sherry wine. 
Jimmy, ’e’s ’aving ’is pals alone, an’ Billy, ’e cops 
the brew, 


But I’m ’avin’ a ’ell o’ a time, seein’ me country 


through. 


But, ’struth it’s a Merry Christmas, as we in th 
trenches get. 
Though our ’ands is froze till it’s ’ard to shoot, an 
the socks in our boots is wet, 
But me, I couldn’t be ’appy along o’ a fire tonight 
When I knows full well as I’m hale an’ strong an 
fit for the ’ardest fight. 
Ping! that’s a Merry Christmas! 
Ping! that’s a glad New Year! 
But the missus an’ kids feel safe tonight. The; 
wouldn’t if we weren’t ’ere. 
Jimmy, ’e’s smokin’ a black cheroot, an’ Billy a fat 
cigar, 
But I’m ’avin’ a ’ell o’ a time, an’ I’m damn glaé 
I are! 











They always hit the—water. 











‘SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


ILLUSTRATED 
WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D.,Ph.D. 
SEX FACTS MADE PLAIN 

What every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
Postpaid |... = ond parent should ae 
Mailed ng—320 ages— ustrations. 
Si Senko of contonte, ent ndations, om request 
AMERICAN PUB. COMPANY, 309 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Be a Sausage on a Monument, Eh? 


OT that you want to be. Heavens, no! 
Or that you are going to be. We 
should say not. Or that you are, 

physically. Howabsurdathought. And yet 

—Well, a lot of us poor, frail mortals pos- 

sess attributes of which we wot not, what? 

Some of us are human turnips and we 
think we are tuber-roses. And some of 
us are onions and we fancy ourselves glad- 
iolas. [he one great difficulty with most 
of us is that we’re not onto ourselves. Per- 
haps it’s just as well that we’re not. 

Some of us are puffed up with a bit of 
temporary success; some of us exude a 
kind of greasy satisfaction over small ac- 
complishments; a few of us have become 
bloated spiritually and mentally and a few 
more of us are frightfully swollen in the 
ego because we have pulled off a good 
business stunt; or because we own an au- 
tomobile much superior to our neighbor’s 
tin Lizzie, or because our boy has been 
moved up one grade in the army: or 
because we have sugar in the pantry or 
coal in the cellar; or—something. 

It’s a sad fact to acknowledge, but we are really 
all sausages of one kind and another. It is only 
whenwe stick ourselves up on a pedestal, however, 7 Meaee Si TTgeaaee, ‘AeAeaECua tne 
that we become darned objectionable sausages. 
The great thing is that while being regular 
sausages we should realize it and laugh at our 
sausageness. ‘The saving grace of humor!—How 
it greases the wheels of life and chases old man 
Gloom out the back door. Still, no matter how 
receptive we are to humor we must have something to laugh at. And right here is where we begin to 
reveal the true purpose of this sausage sermonette. Yes, we want to sell you something—something 
good—Jupce. It’s nickname, “The Happy Medium,” is no misnomer. It is cheering the Nation to- 
day and perhaps you will agree that we need cheering. A smiling visitor to the home fifty-two times 
a year. A ray of sunshine piercing the drabness of war-time worries. Maybe you don’t know 
JupGE as intimately as you might. That’s too bad, if it’s so. But there’s an easy remedy 
for it; you can 


Laugh Your Head Off for a Dollar! 
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JUDGE 


225 Fifth Ave 
New York City 


I accept your 
offer—three months 


for $1. It is under- 

stood that you send me 

Jupce beginning with the _ ’ . H 
current issue—12 numbers Ihat doesn’t mean losing your head, or your sense of economy, either. 
inall. I enclose $1 (OR) send rhere’s a big bunch of smiles in every number for you. You simply 


me a bill at a later date. 


ta Sener mail the c i is vi e little 
Eanodion $2.06-—Forsign $2.90) il the coupon in the corner of this page together with a cut 


dollar bill and we do the rest—all of it. 
Name ..... 62 eeeeee esses eee eee eees Sausage or no sausage you will enjoy the treat in store for you 
eR er See eee re Ton prepared by JUDGE for all the wide-awake ones during 
1918. «Here, waiter! Bring me my check.” «Yes, 
sir, this is it—Thank you, sir.” 










































AN EVENING With The TURKISH PASHA 


Carlyle called him ‘‘The Unspeakable Turk.’? Dumas pictures him as a compound of avarice, greed and 
treachery, of licentiousness and cruelty, in whose heart is the seed of all the basest passions, and whose life is 
devoted to their development and gratification; whose days are orgies of blood and whose nights are saturnalias of 
debauchery—a race built solely for conquest that fell back upon tyranny when deserted by the genius of victory 
—a country torn by anarchy and lashed by the hand of insatiable masters :—from such a race and country sprang Ali 
Tepalen,Pasha of Janina, who sums up in his personality the ideas and morals of the Turk of the Nineteenth 
Century. 

ai this story and understand why the Turk is the ally of the Hun—read this story of blood-lust and unbridled passions—wilder 
than any fiction ever dared be—one of the most intense and thrilling tales of Oriental life ever penned, and every word of it true, but 
told as only that great weaver of word pictures, Alexandre Dumas, could tell it, in his 








THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY 
NEVER BEFORE TRANSLATED 


The millions of English readers and admirers of the works of Alexandre Dumas will hail with keen delight this, the first and 
absolutely the on/y complete and unexpurgated translation of Dumas’ Les Crimes CELEBREs, now for the first time available at 
a price within the reach of all readers. Printed from the same plates as the Edition sold by the Publisher at $125.00 a set, which 
was eagerly snapped up by wealthy connoisseurs, the small edition it is our privilege to offer our patrons has all the unusual features 
so much appreciated by lovers of books as works of art. The eight volumes are beautifully bound in cloth, stamped with emblem- 
atic design, with monogram in Gold Field. The printing is large and clear, and the paper all that could be desired. The eight 
volumes are finished with Real Gold Tops. The illustrations were made in Paris by M. Jacques Wagrez, and the specially 
designed Renaissance title pages are by Giraldon. 








Dumas’ Masterpiece 


THE CELEBRATED CRIMES OF HISTORY is con- 
sidered by many in France as Dumas’ masterpiece. The 
highest praise has been bestowed on it by Andrew Lang, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, ani other competent judges among 
English litterateurs. as it for reasons of state that the 
French so jealously guarded this treasure that over half 
a century had elapsed before it was given to the English 
reading world—and then through the enterprise of an 
American publisher? 


. I . . 
Seeing Is Believing 
¢ ] OQ) Isall you need send now, with the coupon. But be 
¥ . sure to send today. We don't want to disappoint 
you, as so often hapoens to anplicants for our limited 
offers who act too late You'll never forgive yourself if you let this 


op tunity pass. We deliver the set, express prepaid. And we 
und your money if you're not satished 
MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
BRUNSWICK SUBSCRIPTION CO. J-3-16-18 5 


1116 Brunswick Bldg., New York Cit ' 


Enclosed is $1.00, first payment on the 8 volume set of Dumas’! 
“Celebrated Crimes,” to be xhipped charges prepaid I agree tol 
remit the full special price, $13.00, at the rate « 1.00 (or more) , 
yer month following receipt of books. Otherwise I will within 
ive days ask for instructions for their return, at your expense, 
my $1.00 to be refunded on their receipt 

Name odeve oS 


Address eeee TYITTTITT TTT tT a 
Oceupation...... State. . 


crimes of history, told as Dumas alone can tell it. 


Nothing in the Whole 
World Like Them 


“Great crimes have played so large a part in the 
world’s history that one cannot obtain a thorough 
knowledge of past times without the aid of such a 
book as this’ —Says THE NEW YORK HERALD, 
recently reviewing THE CELEBRATED CRIMES 
OF HISTORY. The lover of History is enraptured 
with the wealth of facts, from new authorities, 
brought to bear by Dumas upon the life of the charm- 
ing and beautiful but indiscreet and ill-fated Mary Stuart 
as Queen of France and Scotland. Read the story of her 
amours, and of her barbarous imprisonment and mur- 
derous execution, which constitute one of the greatest 
i There 
is no other work like this. Nowhere else can you get so 
intimate a view of the men and women whose misdeeds in 
every quarter of Europe, from Russia to Spain, from 
Turkey to Scotland, have contributed so much of tragedy 
to the romantic portion of the history of the Old World. 
And every word is just as Dumas wrote it. None of the 
editions of Dumas contain these stories; and no set of 
Dumas is complete without them. 


A Licentious Court 


The value of this series, historically, may be 
judged when it is known that there are nearly eight 
hundred personages and places introduced, many 
identified with the most famous scenes in medizval 
and later history, while others take the reader off the 
main thoroughfare among the by-paths of historical 
events. Brilliantly worked into a vivid picture of 
the Dark Ages are the vices and crimes of that ex- 
traordinary family, the Borgias, that furnished one 
Pope of Rome, and some of the blackest pages in 
history. 

Here we see the whole murderous, poisonous crew 
with their greedy craving for debauchery, flattery, 
titles and gold. We watch the career of the beauti- 
ful and depraved Lucrezia who with the head of a 
Madonna of Raphael had the heart of a Messalina 
beneath her demure exterior. We see the intrigues of 
the mediaval papal court—the murders, abductions, 
poisonings—drawn from the chronicles of eyewit- 
nesses, those naive accounts which, without embar- 
rassment, call a spade a spade. 
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REBELLION 


e 
RS. SMITH, in New York, received a wire 
M from Mrs. Jones of Chicago, saying: “May I 
visit you?” 

I’m alone.” 

They had not seen each other in years—in fact not 
since they were graduated together from a famous 
women’s college. 

As they parted on that memorable day they vowed 
an intimate and eternal friendship, as girl chums do. 

For a short period they exchanged letters ingenu- 
ously devoted to the generalities upon which young 
women love to speculate. By chance they were 
married at about the same time, and then silence 
intervened. 

Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones embraced on Mrs. 
Jones’s arrival in New York as though they had parted 
only yesterday. 

As it happened, both Smith and Jones, who were 
strangers to each other, had left their homes on business, 
and} neither had informed his wife as to where 
he was going. 

Mrs. Jones, wéary of reticence and absences, was in a 
mood to rebel. And she found Mrs. Smith in‘a 
like mood. 

Sitting cozily together, renewing girlhood experi- 
ences, Mrs. Jones remarked: “Do you remember what 
we promised each other when we separated?” 

Mrs. Smith counted a section of her pearls with 


And the reply was: “Do come! 





dainty fingers as she thought. “We promised many 
things. Girls always do.” 

“Well, we agreed we should be confident about 
matrimony, dear—and husbands.” 

“Well?” 

“T am not satisfied with matrimony—and my hus- 
band.” 

*“‘T guess all men are alike. I also am dissatisfied. 
If a man provides a woman with creature comforts he 
imagines he is doing his duty.” 

**Exactly. He soon ceases to be a lover 

“Unless he finds some other woman.” 

“And no doubt he has a flirtatious purpose some of 
the times when he disappears ‘on business.’” 

“Not caring how you occupy your time while he is 
gone.” 

“Unless you desire the company of some attractive 
and agreeable man.” 

“‘Ts it any wonder that women flirt in sheer despera- 
tion?” 

*‘ And to escape loneliness!” 

“Never mind, dear! You and I will have a good time 
while you’re here!” A servant entered with a telegram 
for Mrs. Smith. She read aloud: “Finished business in 
Mobile. Am duck shooting with a real sport from 
Chicago named Caesar Jones.” 

“A real sport!” exclaimed Mrs. Jones. “Why, 
that’s my husband!” 
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He—Well, thank heavens, we shan’t have to go on 
being decent to those impossible Riggsby people! 

SHe—You mean they’re going to die, or move away? 

He—Oh, hadn’t I told you? I found out today that 
they’re relatives of ours. 








